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Child's World Readers 


Now Available for Basal Use in Virginia 





\We take pleasure in announcing that the State Board of 
Education of Virginia on Tuesday, March 21st, re-adopted GRADED 
CLASSICS READERS as basal texts, and also THE CHILD’S 
WORLD SERIES—Primer to Fourth Reader inclusive—as co-basal 
books tor all schools in the State of Virginia at the following prices: 


Basal Readers 1922-1923 


Graded Classics Series Child's World Series 
39 (Playmates) Primer 42 
46 First Reader 47 
we Second Reader 52 
54 Third Reader 58 
68 Fourth Reader J2 


It is optional with all school authorities as to which series is 
to be used first. The terms of the adoption make both series basal 
and permit either to be used before the other. 


Virginia is the twelfth state to adopt the Child’s World Readers 
and we look forward with confidence to the account they will give of 


themselves in our schools. i 


We have a supply of both series of texts and can make prompt 
shipments. Send your orders to us as soon as you conveniently can. 





JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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University of Virginia Summer Quarter 
First Term, June 19-July 29; Second Term, July 31-September 2 


Courses for College Credit, Courses for College Entrance, Courses for Certificate i 
Teachers, Courses leading to all Summer School Professional ee =n Gemeet 
Several hundred different courses in the following subjects: Agriculture, Biology, Botany, Chemistry 
Domestic Economy, Drawing, Economics, Education, English, French, Games, : Geography p< tare 
History, Hygiene and Sanitation, Latin, Library Methods, Manual Training, Mathematics, School Music. 
Philosophy, Physical Training, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Story Telling Writing. 
Special courses in Drawing, School Music, Spanish, Aesthetic Gymnastics, Playgrounds and Recreation. 
Manual Training, Kindergarten and Observation Classes, Library Methods. - . 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


Degrees conferred on men and women for summer work. : 

Master's Degree in three summer quarters. 

A special Course for High School Graduates applying for certificates. 

A Special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, two in Voice, one in 
Organ, one in Piano and Violin, ‘ 

A Special oe _—_ Comevesen Classes. 

A complete Vacation School, with all the primary, grammar and high schoo ades ri i 
for directed observation in all grades throughout the term, - 1 grades, with provision 

Special Courses in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, including stenography, typewriting, book- 
keeping, accounting, finance and banking. ; : 

Lyceum Course of high class Musical and Educational Attractions. 


Expenses to Virginia Teachers 


Sari Tee ee a ce eae We AiG NCS 6S 8a ADE GA REESE eee wa Free 
I ee laa, hac 4 6 ee a8 VO ie oe + EMRO ED Ome eK es ear $ 1.50 
Room rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2 in room...................... 24-5. 5.00 each 
Board University Cafeteria Hall, 41 days, estimated........................ 30.00 
SE FécshGne se hweentn-eet bees eee e tah iaS eat RAs eee esboonee $36.50 


soard and room in private families can be secured for from $7.50 per week to $10.00. 

The University of Virginia Summer Quarter ranks in size, faculty and courses offered with the few 
largest and best in the United States, and last year attracted 2,429 registered students from thirty-five 
States, besides several hundred visitors, It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South and should make a 
strong appeal to Virginia teachers seeking broader scholarship and training and wider social advantages. 


For Detailed Announcement, address 


CHARLES G. MAPHIS, Dean of Summer Quarter, University, Virginia 














FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL | | Harrisonburg Normal School 


SUMMER SESSION 1922 SUMMER QUARTER 


1. A Senior Quarter of Normal School work. Stu- 


dents who hold the Elementary Certificate or e 
have completed the Junior Normal Course are First Term, June 19-July 28 
eligible-—BOTH TERMS. 

2. A Junior Normal Quarter—Regular Junior and Second Term, July 31-Sept. 1 


Home Economics Junior. Students who are 
high school graduates or holders of first grade 


certificates are eligible. This course leads to Regular Courses Offered 


the Elementary Certificate—BOTH TERMS. 
:. prmaery, ane eed Gsade Pe ig oe Leading to First and Second Grade Certificates, 
Course for Old Students. Students who have ee : 
. “ é ile s y ‘ aduates ace 
had the first year of this course as previously El mentary Certificate (for graduates of wceredited 
authorized on the six weeks basis are eligible. high schools), Normal School Diploma and B. S. 
The Second Summer Course the First Term. degree in Education. 


The Third Summer Course the Second Term. 


4. Education Courses for renewal of first grade Normal School seniors will find well organized 


and professional certificates—BOTH TERMS. Training School for completing Practice-Teaching 
5. Courses for special students. Students de- requirements for Graduation. 


siring work in any line to help them in their 


school work may select such courses as the S ee : 
schedule permits.—ROTH TERMS. ete pecialization 

6. Courses in High School subjects. raduates : ; : : 
of 14 and 15 att High Schools may remove Special courses for Rural Supervisors, Junior 
here one or two units lacking.—BOTH High School Teachers, High School Principals 
TERMS. and Teachers, and Specialists in the various Home 


7. Review Courses for First Grade Certificates. 


Students having had a minimum of two _ years Economies fields. 





of high school work are eligible—BOTH ’ . , 
TERMS. Delightful Mountain Climate 
8. Review Courses for Second Grade Certificates. ; 
Students having had less than_two years of Faculty of thirty-five—student body (summer 
high school work are eligible-—BOTH TERMS. 1921) of 921. 
First Term, June 19-July 28 Par Cisiben Aitven 
Second Term, July 31-Sept. 1 
All professional courses counted toward di- SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 


loma or degree. ° ° 7 
” Summer School Catalog now ready. Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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‘New York University 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


(July tenth to August nineteenth) 


More than 200 courses in the following fields: 


Education English 


Modern Foreign 
History and Philosophy Languages 
Methodology Latin 
Elementary Education Geography and Geology 
Junior High Schools Government 
Commercial Education History 
Psychology and Measure Mathematics 





ments Philosophy and 
Administration Psychology 
Supervision Physics 
Research Sociology 
Ar +. . 
le Commercial Subjects 
Home Economics Accounting 
Domestic Art Advertising and 
. ~ Marketing 
Collegiate Subjects i nag | 
Graduate and Under- Economics 
graduate Finance 
Biology Foreign Trade 
Chemistry Management 
Economics Retail Selling 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Conference Course on Administration : 
Conferences for Primary and Kindergarten Supervisors. 
Lectures on Education and International Peace. 
Lectures on New York City, with excursions 
On the campus at University Heights—an ideal 
summer resort—moderate living expenses— 
write for a complete bulletin 
DEAN JOHN W. WITHERS, 
Director of the Summer School, New York University, 








32 Waverly Place, New York City 





The 
University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 26 to August 4 (Law School, June 
19 to August 25) 


One Fee, $22 for All Courses (Except 
Law, $35) 


Courses in all Colleges, leading to the Bachelor’s 
and Higher Degrees and providing opportunity for 
professional advancement. 

For: University, College and Normal School In- 
structors, High-School Teachers, Supervisors, Prin- 
cipals, Superintendents, Men and Women in Pro- 
fessional Life, College Graduates and Under- 
graduates, High School Graduates. Special work 
this year for Grade School Teachers and Super- 
visors, and for Teachers of Commercial Subjects. 


Research Facilities 
Lakeside Advantages 


For further information address 


Director Summer Session 


Madison, Wis. 


























Smith College Training School 
for Social Work 


Visiting Teachers 
Psychiatric Social Workers 
Medical Social Workers 
Family Case Workers 


Attendance Officers 
Probation Officers 


Child Welfare Workers 


Community Service Workers 


Summer Session, July 6, 1922 


The Director, Smith College 
Northampton, Mass. 





VISIT THE CAPITAL 


While takin: your summer course of six to twelve 
weeks, why not visit the “Heart of the Nation’’—a 


liberal education in itself? Many subjects in day and 
evening classes, leading to degrees and certificates— 
taught by government and other educational experts. 
200 courses by correspondence. Write for catalogs. 


RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C. 
Louis W. Rapeer, Ph. D., President 





OUR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
are just like Money Orders 
place at any time 


They pay 4 per cent if left one year and 3 per cent 
for any shorter period 
Write us for particulars. 
Union Bank and Trust Company 


Bowling Green, Va. 


hey can be cashed any 
Ideal way to save for your vacation. 


RADFORD SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Offers Review Courses for First and 
Second Grade Certificates during both 
terms of the summer quarter. Courses 
for the renewal or extension of certifi- 
cates. Professional Courses open to 
high school graduates and holders of 
First Grade _ Certificates. Regular 
Normal School courses; Home Eco- 


nomics; Manual Arts; Public School 


Music; and other special courses. 
The summer climate, scenery, and 
health conditions are ideal at Radford. 
Write for catalogue giving full in- 
formation, 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL 
President 


East Radford, Virginia 
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The University of Tennessee Summer Session—1922 
(Formerly Summer School of the South) 
FULL SESSION, TWELVE WEEKS 
First Term, June 12-July 20; Second Term, July 21-August 30 


A wide range of courses in methods for kindergarten, primary and high school teachers, college en- 
trance and college credit, including the arts, sciences, engineering, home economics, agriculture, etc. All 
courses count for college credit or college entrance. Popular lectures and entertainments. 

Unexcelled summer climate in hills of East Tennessee. Reserve rooms early. 


For Particulars and General Catalog, Address: 


THE SUMMER SESSION, The University of Tennessee Knoxville, Tennessee 











Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 


| SUMMER SCHOOL 
Fifth Session, June 13-July 26, 1922 


The Summer School of the Asheville Normal is by 60 peaks 6,000 feet high. Mount Mitchell, the 
one of the State Summer Schools of North Carolina. highest, is only 18 miles away. 

$44 Teachers from 18 states and territories at- The Asheville Summer School offers teachers edu- 
tended the 192] Summer Session cational and recreational opportunities that are un- 


The Faculty will include regular teachers of the —, mele. Desnitery voom and bewd 
Asheville Normal, and 37 Heads of Departments from $40.00 for six weeks. All beds single. Rooms may 


19 Universities, Colleges, Teachers’ Colleges, Normals be reserved now by forwarding $5.00 of this amount 


and City Schools. Good board in private homes from $8.00 to $15.00 
One Hundred Fifty-Two Courses for Kindergarten, per week. Registration fee is $10.00 for three 
Primary, Grammar Grade and High School Teach- courses; $15.00 for four. 


ers, Supervisors, Principals and Superintendents. Reduced round trip fares to Asheville during 
The Campus is 2,250 feet above sea, surrounded summer. 


Write now for illustrated folder and complete catalog. 
JOHN E. CALFEE, LL. D., President, Asheville, N. C. 


N D Women Teachers 
e For Summer Work 
Would You Like to Travel Ail Summer Long—engaged in a work that capitalizes your 
teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
have openings for nearly fifty women teachers this Spring and Summer. These positions are paying 





= 














other teachers from $200 to $400 A MONTH 
Applicants must have had two years college or normal schoql training, three years of teaching experi 
ence, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. Positions will be filled in the 


order applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifications who can work 
longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. 118, COMPTON-JOHNSON CO., 58 E. Washington St. Chicago, Illinois 











: CHATTANOOG: 
COLUMBIA, SC SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY TENN. 
; W. H. Jones, Manager 
No Fees Unless Placed—Continuous Enrollment—One Registration for Three Offices 


Free Booklet 
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College of 
William and Mary 


Founded 1693 A. D. 
J. A. C. Chandler, President 


ANNOUNCES COURSES 


for 
Teachers Supervisors 
Principals Superintendents 
and for Students preparing 


for 
Law Business 
Medicine Engineering 


Social Work 
During the Summer Quarter 1922 


First Term—June 14 to July 25 
Second Term—July 26 to September 2 


Courses for elementary teachers leading to 
Elementary or Normal Professional certificates; 
for high school teachers leading to the Collegiate 
Professional certificates; review courses in Eng- 
lish, Algebra, Geometry, Foreign Languages and 
Science for entrance requirements. 





OF EDUCATION 











SUMMER SCHOOL 


Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 


Open to Men and Women 
June 19-July 29 


Instruction will be offered in: 
agricultural education, industrial educa- 
tion, technical and academic courses, 
farm power courses, and preparatory 
courses. The latter are for students de- 
siring to make up units to meet entrance 
requirements at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute or other colleges. 

Free tuition to teachers in the public 
schools of Virginia. 


For further information, address 


Secretary of Summer School 
Blacksburg, Va. 











UNIVERSITY OF 
RICHMOND 


Summer Session 
June 15-July 28, 1922 


The following courses will be offered: 


1. Regular College Courses leading to 
Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates. 


2. Science Courses to meet Entrance 
Requirements of Medical Colleges. 

3. Certain Courses to remove College 
Entrance Conditions. 

4. Several Courses in Law. 


5. Courses for Athletic Coaches. 


For Bulletin and other information 


address 


W. L. PRINCE, Director 


University of Richmond, 





Virginia 











GEORGE PEABODY 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


For the Higher Training of Leaders in 
Southern Education 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1922 


First term, June 8 to July 18; Second 
term, July 19 to August 29. 


More than 300 courses in twenty-six 
departments, counting toward B. S., 


A. M., and Ph. D. degrees. 


Strong courses for both graduate and under- 
graduate students, offering adequate preparation 
to equip superintendents and supervisors of pub- 
lic education, administrators and instructors in 
normal schools and colleges and universities, 
heads of departments and supervisors of the va- 
rious subjects taught in schools and colleges, di- 
rectors of vocational schools, of home economics, 
of public health and physical education. 

The Peabody Campus of fifty acres, with its 
trees, lawns, shrubs and flowers, and its five 
handsome colonial buildings, its spacious library 
and reading room, offers unsurpassed opportuni- 
ties for study and recreation. 

Thousands of students come to Peabody from 
prominent educational positions all over the 
South, because the higher training received here 
increases their ability to serve their communi- 
ties as well as advancing their salaries. 


Write for a Catalogue of the Summer 
Quarter Now 
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Farmville State Normal School 
By JENNIE M. TABB, Secretary-Treasurer 


The State Normal School for Women at 
Farmville bears the distinction of leading all of 
the State institutions in the number of her grad- 
uates teaching in both the elementary and high 
schools of Virginia. 

Since the establishment, in 
1884, of the State Female 
Normal School at Farmville 
changed in 1914 to State Nor- 
mal School for Women) the 
prime purpose of the institu- 
tion has been to give the best 
possible training to the great- 
est possible number of young 
women each year, and so suc- 
cessful has been the carrying 
out of this policy that today, 
is stated above, she takes the 
lead in the service she has ren- 
dered to the State so far as the 
number of her teaching grad- 
uates is concerned. 

The present plant of the 
school is a three-story brick 
structure containing an audi- 
torium with a seating capacity 
‘f 730; a library of nearly 10,- 
0 volumes; reading room: 
class rooms; chemical, biological and geograph- 
cal laboratories; manual training work-shop; 
and home accommodations for 500 stu- 
There is an up-to-date infirmary in 


ffices ; 
lents. 
harge of a woman physician and nurse who live 
m the campus and give their entire time to 
the health of the students. 








Main Entrance 


At the time of its establishment the school 
was housed in one small building. So rapid and 
steady has been the growth of the physical plant 
that today scarcely anything is left of the orig- 
inal structure, and in addition 
to the main building there are 
the training 
hall, infirmary, power plant, 
laundry, and four dormitory 


school, science 


cottages. From a small cam- 
pus of about two acres, it has 
increased to twelve acres, and 
is beautifully located in the 
very heart of the town. In the 
near future work will be begun 
on the student building to 
which graduates and students 
have been contributing since 
1911. 

The home department is in 
charge of an able corps of wo- 
men seek to make the 
school life of the students as 
The 


honor system has been ‘in ex- 


who 


homelike as_ possible. 
istence since the early days of 
the school, and it is felt that 
with young women who are 
training for the profession of teaching and who 
are to enter upon the duties of this profession 
within two years after they enter the institution, 
there is no need for arbitrary rules and numer- 
ous regulations; the students are expected to 
conduct themselves at all times as young ladies 
should, are put upon their honor to do so, and 
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the result is that there are very few instances 
in which they do not conform to the spirit of 
the institution. 

There is an unusually fine Student Govern- 
ment Association, the purpose of which 1s to 
preserve the student honor and to further the 
interests of the school as far as lies within 
its power. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association is 
one of the strongest organizations maintained 
in the school; there is a resident secretary who 
devotes her time to the work, and the Asso- 
ciation has an attractive administration office 
and a large rest room which affords great com- 
fort and pleasure to the students upon various 
occasions. 

There are six literary and debating societies 
which are an important factor in the literary 
and social life of the school; they impart a 
strong impulse to literary work and debating 
and give the students an opportunity to develop 
their talents along these lines and at the same 
time provide excellent entertainment for the 
student body in general. 


In addition to these societies, the Pi Kappa 
Omega Society was organized by the faculty 
in 1918 for the recognition of excellence not 
only along scholastic lines but in service and 
in leadership as well. Membership in this 
organization means that a student, or alumna, 
stands in the very front rank when judged as 
to her personality, her scholarship, and her atti- 
tude towards her fellows. 

The glee club, the orchestra, and the dramatic 
club give unusually fine opportunities for train- 
ing outside the regular curriculum. The Ath- 
letic Association fosters in the students a love 
for both indoor and outdoor sports; keeps alive 
their school spirit, and teaches them to bear 
either defeat or victory. During the present 
session the school basket ball team has played 
two games with each of the other normal 
schools for women; the field day in the spring 
of each year is the occasion of much friendly 
rivalry between classes for athletic honors, and 
this rivalry exists throughout the year as points 
are allowed for various achievements, and the 
result of this interest is much more enthusiasm 








The Reception Hall 
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for the work of the department of physical edu- 
cation than would otherwise obtain. 


The fundamental work of the normal school 
is the preparation of teachers for the elementary 
schools of the State, but the demand for trained 
high school teachers makes it imperative that 
courses for their preparation be offered also. 


In 1916 the Legislature granted to the Vir- 
ginia Normal School Board the privilege of con 
ferring degrees and this board assigned to the 
State Normal School for Women at Farmville 
the college course which prepares teachers for 
the high schools of the State. This course rep- 
resents four years of standard college work, 
with experience in teaching in the high school 
before graduation, and prepares the student for 
work in any accredited four-year high school. 
The completion of this course entitles the stu- 
dent to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. 

The school also offers two-year professional 
courses leading to a diploma; these prepare re- 
spectively for work in_ kindergarten-primary, 


. 
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primary, grammar grades, the junior high 
school, and home economics; and the work is 
differentiated for those who wish to go into the 


city schools and the rural schools. 


The entire work of the institution centers in 
the training school—the laboratory where what 
has been learned as theory is put into practice 
by the students before their graduation. Each 
grade is in charge of a supervisor and the train- 
ing school has in the elementary school and the 
high school 513 pupils this session. There are 
482 professional students in the normal school, 
giving a total enrollment (exclusive of summer 
students) of 995 for the present school year. 

The faculty of the institution is made up of 
forty members who represent the leading uni- 
versities, colleges and normal schools of the 
country, and each instructor has had _ special 
training for the work of his department. 

Beginning with the session of 1921-22, the 
work of the school year was put on a quarter 
basis: three quarters to the regular session and 
the fourth quarter comprised in the summer 





The Reading Room 
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school. The professional courses offered in the 
summer school will receive credit towards the 
diploma of the regular course—three summer 
sessions of twelve weeks each being accepted 
as the equivalent of the first year of the two- 
year professional courses leading to work in 
either primary or grammar grades. 

In the thirty-eight vears of its existence the 
school has sent out 2,223 graduates and will add 
to this number a class of 180 this year. In ad- 
dition to these graduates, there are hundreds of 
students who have gone into the teaching pro- 
fession without being able to complete the 
course for graduation. Nearly 7,500 individual 
students have attended the school, exclusive of 
the summer school, which in 1921 enrolled 585 
students. 

The institution has been more than fortunate 
in the able and prominent men who have had 
the guidance of her affairs. The first president 
was Dr. William H. Ruffner, an M. A. of Wash- 
ington and Lee University and a student of 
theology in the Union Theological Seminary at 


Richmond and at Princeton. In 18/0 when the 
Legislature passed the law for public education, 
Dr. Ruffner was made the first Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the State of Virginia. 
He held this position for twelve years and then 
resigned. When he was elected in 1884 to the 
presidency of the State Normal School, he 
brought to that institution all of the valuable 
knowledge he had gained relative to conditions 
in the public schools and their needs. 

Dr. Ruffner continued in office for three years 
and was succeeded by a man who was a pro- 
found scholar and an unusually gifted teacher. 
For ten years the school had the privilege of 
having as its head Dr. John A. Cunningham, a 
man whose strong personality permeated the in- 
stitution, who won the love and admiration of 
all with whom he came in contact and under 
whose wise leadership the school made steady 
and rapid progress in all phases of its work. 
Dr. Cunningham remained in the position of 
president until his death in the fall of 1897. 


The third president of the State Normal 





The Training School 
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school for Women was Dr. Robert Frazer, who 
it the time of his election was president of the 
industrial Institute and College of Mississippi at 
olumbus. Dr. Frazer remained for three years 
n the school and resigned to take up the duties 
of field agent of the General Education Board. 
He continued many of the policies which had 
been inaugurated by his predecessors and the 
time of his administration was marked by pro- 
cress in many directions. 

Upon the retirement of Dr, Frazer the pres- 
ent incumbent, Dr. Joseph L. Jarman, was elect- 
ed and took up the duties of the position in 
1902. The rapid strides that the institution has 
made during the twenty years of his adminis- 
tration are known throughout the State, and 
have placed the school in the front rank of nor- 
mal schools of the country. 


A number of bulletins have been published by 
the school in the last few years; they have re- 
ceived most favorable comment from competent 
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critics and have given valuable assistance to 
teachers in all parts of the country ; among them 
Seat Work, The 


School Course of Study, Spelling (Theory of 


are: Educative Training 
Instruction and Types of Lessons), English 
the Elementary Grades, English High 
School, Principles of Supervision, and Projects 
for Virginia Schools. 


in the 


The whole aim of the institution is to render 
to the State the greatest possible service in the 
training of teachers for the public elementary 
and high schools, and her best advertisement is 
the work that has been done by the graduates 
she has sent out. 





The Teacher — whether mother, 
the real maker of history; 
rulers, and statesmen, and soldiers do but work 
out the possibilities of co-operation or conflict the 
Wells. 


priest, or 
schoolmaster — is 


teacher creates.—H. G. 


or, 
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A Game of Tennis 
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Drill in Arithmetic 


By WILLIAM N. HAMLET, Professor of Mathematics, Fredericksburg State Normal School 


I know no better way to introduce this topic 


than to quote Brown and Coffmann: “Some 
educators would eliminate reviews and examina- 
tions from school work. They say that such 
eliminations would delight the American boy 
and that no compulsion will be necessary to in 
School life will be 
a continuous round of pleasure and there will 
be no work to make Jack a dull boy. Such 


radical proposals are without social or psycho- 


duce him to attend school. 


logical warrant. Sociology informs us that it 
is the part of wisdom to hold unto those things 
that long and successful experience have proved 
to be worth while. Psychology informs us that 
drills and reviews are necessary in fixing habits 
and in organizing material. 

“Surely the old practice, which provided for 
the automatic mastery of the fundamentals 
should not be discontinued without a hearing. 
Many things still need to be reduced to the auto- 
matic or to be firmly fixed in the mind by means 
of drills and reviews. No true scholastic attain 


ment or efficient education is possible without a’ 


reasonable use of reviews and drill. The social 
or educational reformer who would eliminate all 
drill and all reviews is striking out one of the 
essentials of instruction.” If we accept any of 
the conceptions of education which have gained 
or which are gaining currency, we must believe 
that mental habits and mental fiber are the ulti- 
mate goals of instruction and that no system 
of measuring results should be tolerated unless 
it gauges the worth of a pupil by that which 
is worth while, permanent and vital. 

This is the day of tests and measurements 
and the good conscientious teacher will be gov- 
erned by these tests and measurements in so far 
That certain arith- 
metic habits are worth while, permanent, and 


as they are really reliable. 


vital will not be discussed further than to say 
that if social demand is to be the criterion in 
judging arithmetic values, the instructor must 
insist upon the mastery of certain materials and 
Arithmetic, so far as it relates to 
community life, increases in servicableness in 
proportion to the degree to which its funda- 
mentals have been reduced to habits, and, in 


processes. 


habit formation, accuracy and speed seem to be 
closely related. May not the lack of this habit 
formation and the consequent lack of accuracy 
and speed account partly for the criticism that 
practical men bring against our school product? 

In so far as tests and measurements have 
been applied to proper drill, it is shown to have 
Professor E. L. Thorn- 
dike on “Practice in the Case of Addition” 
(1) That im- 
provement in speed and accuracy was about 
equal, (2) the fact that adults can improve in 
a skill of this kind is good evidence that im- 
provement in any intellectual trait is mainly the 
result of special training, (3) that practice im- 
provement is greatest when one works up to 


achieved good results. 


makes the following statements : 


his limit in competition with his own past rec- 
ord, (4) that variability between individuals de- 
creases with drill. . 

Mr. Brown tested the effects of drill in funda- 
mentals by a comparison of sections subjected 
to the drill with sections of equal size and ap- 
proximately equal ability not subjected to drill 
but otherwise undergoing the same arithmetical 
instruction. These tests were so conducted that 
the changes occurring might reasonably be at- 
tributed to the result of the special drill. “Meas- 
ured by this standard the drill vlass made a 
gain of 11.7 per cent in accuracy, whereas the 
non-drill class actually lost in accuracy. The 
drill class made from 2 1-5 to 3 1-10 times as 
much improvement as the non-drill classes. The 
superiority of the drill class was maintained over 
the vacation period.” 

Dr. T. J. Kirby in a study entitled “Practice 
in the Case of School Children” corroborates 
the conclusion of Mr. Brown. 

Among other conclusions reached by Dr. C. 
W. Stone is this, “As time cost is increased, up 
to certain limits, children seem to do better work 
in fundamental operations than in reasoning 


problems. From which the probable conclu- 


(a) Time given to fundamental oper- 
ations is more productive of results, or 

(b) More of the total time of arithmetic 
should go to fundamental operations, or 

(c) Power to reason is less conditioned by 
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amount of teaching than is skill in fundamental 
operations. 

Of course we realize that such things as ar- 
rested development, arithmo mania and like 
pathological conditions and changes lie hidden 
in some of our most cherished pedagogical prac- 
tices, and we who realize these things are fre- 
juently reduced to despair by the absolute as- 
surance, fostered in fond parents and in some in 
authority by the ill advised opinions of physi- 
cians, which places the blame upon certain 
school practices for the ill results of outside in- 
discretions and excesses. In this day of tests 
aml measurements, the teacher should be gov- 
erned by such tests and measurements and not 
by public surmise or medical assumption. Being 
governed by careful investigations of experts, 
none of us dare seriously advocate the abandon- 
ment of drill, but we must be brought to realize 
fully certain possible dangers under the head of 
drill and learn how and when to give it. Aims 
at efficiency in accuracy and speed have led to 
heartless, if not mindless, drills that have been 
hurtful and mind-weakening. We should care- 
fully guard against the overuse and abuse of 
purely mechanical, untimely, unpsychological 
drill, and the use of certain devices and methods 
which may have after bad effects. 

Since the object of the drill lesson is to insure 
the functioning of knowledge as a habit, that is 
to secure automatic reactions productive of the 
maximum speed and the greatest degree of accu- 
racy attainable, the laws governing the drill les- 
son must be identical with those controlling 
habit formation. 

The elements of successful drill are: 

(1) Motivation, for without co-operation ef- 
fective habits cannot be formed. 

(2) Comprehension, for it would be absurd to 
expect a child to form a habit without under- 
standing the elements of that habit. At the out- 
set the things to be drilled upon should be seen 
and understood in their normal situations and 
no drill should be attempted without reasonable 
certainty that the elements of the process are 
understood. Mere repetition may result in a 
habit, but mere repetition to this extent is ex- 
ceedingly wasteful. 

(3) Frequent, regular, and continued repeti- 
tion. Habits cannot be formed without repeti- 


tion, nor are they formed by a single repetition 
or by intermittent haphazard repetition. 

(4) Conscious attention to the repetition, for 
repetition, without consciously attending to the 
associations involved, is worthless, kills time and 
never leads to mastery. 

(5) Making the facts to be borne in mind as 
few as possible. 

(6) Insisting upon correct answers. Every 
response, every reaction tends to impress itself 
upon the nervous system. One never gets right 
results by passing over or praising wrong 
answers. 

(7) Not carrying the drill beyond the neces- 
sary point. Drill which continues beyond the 
point necessary to develop the ability needed 
for the operation is a waste of time and effort, 
and tends toward arrested development. Over- 
drill does not produce added power in applica- 
tion but mental stupefaction. Experiments point 
to the fact that over speed may produce as bad 
effect as over drill. 

(8) Not working too long upon supposedly 
concrete problems. This sometimes results in 
keeping children so long upon the plane of con- 
crete thinking that they fail to acquire the 
power to handle abstract operations, 

(9) Practice upon correct forms. No amount 
of talking about a thing by a teacher will pro- 
duce habits in children. Particular skill is ac- 
quired only by practicing the thing which gives 
that skill. 

(10) Gradually lengthening the interval be- 
ween drills but not neglecting it. 

(11) Avoiding monotony and, as far as pos- 
sible, making the drill interesting. Monotony 
can be somewhat avoided by (a) variety of 
statement, (b) variety of appeal, (c) avoidance 
of regularity in calling on pupils, (d) sandwich- 
ing in diversified processes, (e) requiring rapid 
replies. (It -has been found experimentally that 
adding, that is too slow, can lead to no perma- 
nent and worthwhile results because attention is 
permitted to wander and lacks the intensity 
necessary for effective impressions.) (1) vary- 
ing the form of the answers, (g) infrequently 
employing concert work (concert work except 
for variation is to be condemned), (h) conceal- 


(Continued on page 385) 
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Art Problems for the Little Folks 


By ELSIE COLEMAN 
(Formerly of the Richmond City Normal) 


Primary children enjoy paper dolls and through the 
designing of costumes for those paper dolls important 
principles of design and color harmony may be taught— 
principles that “carry over” into selections of 
suitable and pretty clothing for the child herself when 
she is allowed that privilege. 


will 


Cut paper or cardboard patterns that will fit 9x12 
inch sheets for the outline of the paper doll having at 
least one pattern to every five or six children so that 
no time may be wasted. Each child traces a pattern 
(see illus. 1) and cuts out a doll. This may be done in 
the busy work period. Then lines for the hair are 
drawn, lines for the neck, armholes and bottom of 
slip, and for socks and shoes; two dots to show where 
the eyes come and one for the mouth. Have this done 
very lightly with pencil. 

Encourage the children to look at each other and 
at pictures (from fashion magazines and other sources) 
to see exactly where the hair, eyes, and mouth belong. 
The magazine pictures are valuable also in designing 
socks and shoes, and later in designing dresses. 

A very light orange wash is put over face, neck, 
arms and knees for flesh color. Then a “ball” of light 
red below the eyes for her rosy cheeks and a tiny red 
dot for her mouth. The color of eyes and hair may 
be left to the individual choice though in first grade 
colors should be carefully discussed or you may find 
a paper doll with green hair! 

Now dollie is ready for clothes. 

One way is to trace the pattern from the neck to the 
bottom of the skirt (see illus. 2), add flaps and design 
the dress. I have found that it adds interest if several 
children are chosen to come to the front of the room 
and the other pupils are encouraged to discuss the 
different collars, belts, pockets and other trimmings. 
Fashion magazines are most helpful in this also. 

Another method is to design the material first then 
cut and trace as before. This time a piece of drawing 
paper large enough for the dress is folded “up and 
down” as in the beginning of folding sixteen squares. 
This gives guide lines for a striped dress. It may 
be folded across for checks and plaids, and if an all- 
over pattern is desired tiny flowers or dots are placed 
in the center of each block or wherever the lines cross. 
Solid colors or white are cut and pasted on for trim- 
mings. It is interesting if children bring samples of 
materials from home and a large chart is made of 
these and hung on the wall for suggestions for kinds 


of materials and for colors. In this also I have chil- 


dren come to the front and we see how many plaids 
we can find. 

Now dollie has some new dresses and she needs a 
place to keep them. Often we make a book, letter her 
name on the outside, and on the inside pages cut slits, 
the first to hold dollie herself, the others to hold her 
dresses, coats and hats. 

In other classes we have made envelopes lettering the 
doll’s name on the outside. These give practice in 
booklet or envelope making and in lettering. 

A good suggestion I found in a magazine not long 
ago was to make an envelope and by drawing on straps 
and buckles with brown crayola Miss Dollie has a new 
suitcase. 

My second grade pupils were studying stories of other 
lands and they enjoyed making paper dolls for posters 
and sand tables 

The “ball” method may be used but the ones illu- 
strated were made by paper cutting—folding a piece of 
paper in half and cutting each side alike. 

The Japanese lady (sce illus. 3) has an orange face 
and hands, a little deeper in tone than the American 
paper doll, very black hair piled high on her head (a 
bright chrysanthemum may be added at each side if 
desired), black slanting eyes and light brown shoes. 
The kimona may be a light tone of any desired color 
with deeper trimmings or may be decorated in an all- 
over design of dots, stripes, flowers, etc., with solid 
trimmings. 

The Indian squaw (see illus. 4) has very black hair 
banded with red and ornamented with a red feather, a 
light brown blanket with deeper brown fringe and red 
dots. If desired a papoose may swing from her back. 
She may “face front,” in which case her face is brown 
over very light orange and red; her hair may be in 
two braids which swing over her shoulders and she 
may wear a string of colored beads. 

The Eskimo boy is heavily furred—his suit is light 
brown with fur trimmings and boots of dark brown. 

The Dutch girl and boy, the Indian boy and many 
others may be worked out in the same manner, much 
of the work being done in busy work periods. 

Be sure that your models are the best that you can 
make and supplement with pictures when possible. 

Encourage the children to make the dolls as large 
as the paper will allow for their muscles and eyes have 
not the co-ordinations necessary for fine work. 

Note—For further instructions and suggestions, if 
desired, write to Miss Elsie Coleman, Chase City, Va., 
enclosing stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
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State Department of Education 


By J. N. HILLMAN, Secretary, State Board of Education 


Second Grade Certificate 


Early in the year 1918 the State Board of 
Education approved the principle of issuing 
teachers’ certificates on an institutional basis. 
Since that time there has been a steady increase 
in the number of certificates so issued and a 
very marked decrease in the number of certifi- 
cates issued on examination. 

Certificates issued on an institutional basis re- 
quire the holders to have completed academic 
courses at least two years in advance of the 
highest grades which they are permitted to 
teach. For example, teachers desiring to be 
licensed for all four years of high school work 
in any particular subject must show academic 
preparation of at least two years college prepa- 
ration, or its equivalent, in that subject. 

Two years ago the First Grade certificate se- 
cured by examination was placed on a similar 
basis so far as advanced preparation was con- 
cerned; that is, applicants for the First Grade 
certificate by examination were required to show 
preparation equivalent to the first two years of 
standard high school work before being per- 
mitted to enter the examination for the certifi- 
cate. This requirement has not been enforced 
heretofore for the Second Grade certificate. The 
State Board of Education, therefore, at its last 
meeting adopted the following resolution with 
respect to the Second Grade certificate: 

WHEREAS, The State Board of Education has ruled 
that the minimum academic training of an applicant to 
teach must be two years in advance of the classes to 
be taught, and 

WHEREAS, The requirements leading to a Second 
Grade certificate are equivalent to the requirements for 
the completion of the elementary school, and 

WHEREAS, The holder of a Second Grade certi- 
ficate has the privilege of teaching all of the elemen- 
tary grades, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, First, that after 
July 1, 1922, the Second Grade certificate will be a 
non-renewable certificate issued for two years; 

Second, that after July 1, 1925, no Second Grade 
certificate shall be issued upon examination. 


Second Grade certificates secured by exami- 
nation, beginning with this spring, will be issued 


for two years, without renewal privilege; and 
after 1925 no examination will be given for the 
Second Grade certificate. 


West Law Requirements 


Health and Physical Education Course 
(Summer Session) 


Adopted November 16, 1921 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Educational Gymnastics. I. 

Physical Education, which includes gymnastics, story 
plays, mimetics, song, ring and team games, recess 
activities and mass athletics, stresses the acquisition of 
the subject matter. Personal health is improved. The 
class meets three periods per week for one quarter 
(12 weeks) or five periods per week for one term 
(6 weeks). 

Credit : 
Theory, Methods and Practice. IV. 

This course deals with methods, technique and 
practice of teaching physical education for school chil- 
dren. Emphasis is on pedagogy. The class meets three 
periods per week for one quarter (12 weeks) or five 
periods per week for one term (6 weeks). 

Credit: One-half (4) college session hour. 


One-half (4) college session hour. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


School Hygiene. VI. 

This course in school hygiene has for its aim the 
health of school children. The reading and lectures 
develop the subjects—(1) Physical defects and their 
control; (11) Communicable diseases and their control; 
(III) Care of the school plant; (IV) First aid; (V) 
Personal hygiene. Classes meet three times per week 
for one quarter (12 weeks) or five times per week 
for one term (6 weeks). 

Credit: One (1) college session hour. 

Note: In 1924 it will be recommended that one-half 
high school unit in Physiology or Human Biology shall 
be a prerequisite. An examination may be offered in 
lieu of the above credit. 

The State Board of Education favors the idea of 
offering the complete Course I, IV and VI in one 
summer session. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSE 


Educational Gymnastics. I. 

This progressively graded course given either three 
(3) periods per week for one quarter (12 weeks) or 
five periods per week for one term (6 weeks) stresses 
the acquisition of the subject matter. It has the at- 
tendant hygienic aims of emphasizing good posture, of 
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increasing visceral functions, strength and endurance. 
Important educational values sought are rapid and ac- 
curate response to command, an increase in motor skill 
and neuro-muscular control and the development of 
self-control, self-confidence and initiative. 

A part of each lesson with occasional deviation 
should be devoted to: (1) MARCHING TACTICS— 
gymnastic and perhaps some close order military 
(School of the Squad and of the Company) if so de- 
sired; (2) GYMNASTICS, free and with hand appa- 
ratus. The remainder of the class program may be 
varied regularly with profit and pleasure by (3) 
\PPARATUS WORK, comprising suspension and arm 
support exercises, jumping, vaulting, tumbling on 
vaulting box, horse, horizontal bar and mats—exercises 
on the apparatus named are suggested because they are 
capable of duplication in rural districts with improvised 
apparatus. This arrangement makes a well balanced 
daily program. (4) SONG AND RING GAMES for 
indoors and out of doors, INDIVIDUALISTIC TEAM 
and MASS COMPETITIVE GAMES and STUNTS, 
such as described in Health by Stunts, Pearl and 
$rown, Macmillan Company, should be substituted oc- 
casionally for apparatus work. 

The benefits of aesthetic dancing are appreciated. 
At this stage of development of the State’s physical 
education program, particularly that for rural schools, 
it is impractical to certify teachers who enroll in classes 
devoting all or a part of the time to aesthetic dancing 
and pageantry. The State Board of Education is of 
the opinion that the whole of the meager time allot- 
ment is needed for and should be devoted to a program 
as set forth in the preceding paragraph and to the 
urgent needs of our school ‘children. The Board 
recommends that students, desiring the grace, poise, 
control and hygienic benefits of dancing, enroll in a 
course as such in addition to courses in physical educa- 
tion prescribed for certification. 


Theory, Methods and Practice. IV. 


The lectures and practice of this course emphasize 
Physical Education for school children from the peda- 
gogical standpoint. The class meets three periods per 
week for one quarter (12 weeks) or five periods per 
week for one term (6 weeks). The lectures should be 
apportioned so as to cover with reasonable thorough- 
ness the following topics, with such additions as the 
instructor in charge may deem necessary: 

1. Reading of the West Law. 

Aims and Values—mental, physical, social, moral— 
of Physical Education. 

2. Gymnastic Signals and Commands: Their parts 
and significance; use of the voice; methods of teaching 


by imitation and command. 

3. Class Formation: Arrangement and distribution 
with regard to age, sex, space out of doors and indoors 
and external hygienic conditions relating thereto. 

4. Terms and Fundamental Positions relating to 


Physical Training. 


5. Lesson Plan: Brief theory of each group which 
comprises the Swedish “day’s order.” 

6. Story Plays: Their similarity to Swedish “day's 
order” in plan; their uses pedagogical and hygienic. 

7. Posture: Best sitting, standing, walking; causes 
and effects of poor posture and;methods of correction; 
simple and effective methods of ascertaining and judg- 
ing posture. 

8. Theory of Play: Its physical, mental, and moral 
significance in the growth and development of children. 
The three more or less clearly defined play epochs: 
(1) primary, 3-7 years; (2) clementary or pre- 
adolescent, ,7-12 years; (3) post adolescent, 12-adult 
age, in child growth as advanced by Gulick, Bancroft, 
Johnson and Hall; psycho-physiological characteristics 
of each group with application of motor activities 
(story plays, gymnastics) and games to each group. 

9. Track and Field Events. 

a. Practice in the separate events. 
b. Management of Field Day. 
c. Conduct of Physical Efficiency or Badge Test. 

10. Practice Teaching. 

a. Gymnastics. 
b. Games. 


Bibliography of Physical Education. 

The following references, authoritative, practical 
and thorough, are recommended to instructors for the 
preparation of their lectures and for class reference 
work: ; 

Skarstrom: Gymnastic Teaching. 

American Physical Education Association, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Knudsen: A Text Book of Gymnastics. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bancroft: Games for the Playground, Home, School 
and Gymnasium, pages 7-34. 

Macmillan Company, New York City. 

Johnson: Education by Plays and Games, Chapters I, 
II, III. 

Ginn and Company, New York City. 

Bancroft: Posture of School Children. 

Macmillan Company, New York City. 

Pearl and Brown: Health by Stunts. 

Macmillan Company, New York City. 

West Law, State Board of Education, Physical Educa- 
tion Department, Richmond, Va. 

“Aims and Scope of Physical Education,” American 
Physical Education Review, June, 1920, pages 259-261. 
Edited by American Physical Education Association, 
Springfield, Mass. 

3ulletins and Publications of State Board of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
Description of Course 
School Hygiene. VI. 
1. The West Law: What it is; 
enacted; how complied with in the State. 
2. Aim and Scope of this course: The health of 


when and why 
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school children; the public school and public health; 
the new health conscience; the public health move- 
ment. 

3. Growth of Children: Factors influencing growth; 
physiological differences between children and adults; 
influence on education. 


I. PHYSICAL DEFECTS AND THEIR CONTROL. 
Relation of physical defects to class failures and 
school attendance; difference between physical in- 
spection and anedical examination. 

1. Physical Inspection—annual: By whom con- 
ducted; when and where conducted; six points in- 
cluded (eyes, ears, teeth, throat, height and weight) ; 
equipment and supplies. 

Physical Inspection—daily: What to look for; 
methods of procedure; teacher’s part; school nurse’s 
part; family physician’s part. 

Follow-up Work: By teacher; by school nurse. 

2. Teeth: Relation to health; time of eruption of 
temporary and permanent teeth; six-year molars; 
causes of decay; how to inspect; how to report and 
record results; what the teacher can do to prevent de- 
fective teeth (daily inspection, contests, drills, dental 
clinics, etc.). 

3. Nose and Throat: Adenoids and abnormal tonsils 
(causes, symptoms, effects); inspection of throat; re- 
porting and recording results ; follow-up work. 

4. Hearing: Structure;of ear; causes, symptoms and 
effects of deafness; inspection (for running ears, etc.) ; 
testing; reporting and recording results; seating of 
pupils with defective hearing; follow-up work. 

5. Vision: Structure of eyes; causes, symptoms and 
effects of defective vision; inspection; reporting and 
recording results; seating of pupils with defective 
vision; what the teacher can jdo to prevent defective 
vision (adjusting of shades, proper position, etc.). 

Note: Each student shall make inspection, report 
and record of throat, teeth, hearing and vision of 
at least two persons. 

6. Mental Hygiene: Nervousness, causes and symp- 
toms; correction; what the teacher can do in the 
schoolroom to promote mental hygiene. 

7. Nutrition: Foods, classes; hygiene of digestion; 
symptoms of malnutrition; causes of malnutrition (in- 
testinal worms and other diseases, physical defects, de- 
ficiency of foods with vitamine content); school 
lunches; practice in weighing, measuring and compari- 
son of findings with standard tables. 

8. The Hygiene of Special Subjects: Alcohol ; details 
of the prohibition act; tobacco; narcotics, drugs and 
stimulants. 

II. COMMUNICABLE DISEASES AND THEIR 
CONTROL. 

Introduction to Preventive Medicine: History of 
hygiene and prevention of disease; main facts about 
bacteria; relation of communicable diseases to the 


school 
1. Classification of Diseases: Seven principal ways 
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by which communicable diseases are spread; study of 
chart. 

2. Prevention of Disease: Tuberculosis, causes, 
symptoms, prevention, cure; means taken by State to 
prevent, to cure; smallpox and vaccination; what the 
State is doing to prevent sickness and reduce death: 
State laws governing control of diseases; what the 
teacher can do in the schoolroom to prevent com- 
municable diseases (daily inspection for symptoms; 
enforcement of the two State Board of Health rules; 
health leagues, etc.). 

3. Water Supply: Rural and urban; how connected 
with health; causes of contamination and how pre- 
vented; inspection and report (oral and written) of a 
well or spring; what the teacher can do to safeguard 
the school water supply and drinking facilities; law 
governing common drinking cups. 

4. Milk Supply: City, county; how connected with 
health; how made safe before, during, and after milk- 
ing; inspection and oral or written report by each 
student, of herd, dairy, or other milk supply. 

5. Sewage Disposal: City, county, home, school; 
how connected with health; principal types of toilets 
advocated; when is a toilet sanitary; what disease 
may be prevented by the use of sanitary toilets; in- 
spection and oral or written report of toilets by stu- 
dents; what the teacher can do to maintain sanitation 
at the school. 


III. ORGANIZATION FOR HEALTH. 

1. The International Health Board; U. S. Public 
Health Service; State Board of Health; County and 
City Boards of Health; and Health Agencies. 

2. The importance of birth certificates; the report- 
ing of disease. 

3. What the teacher can do to encourage a demand 
for proper health supervision in the community. 

IV. CARE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT. 

1. Heating: Best methods for school, for county, 
for city. 

2. Ventilation: School law governing air space; 
methods of ventilation (window boards, jacketed stove, 
etc.). 

3. Cleaning: School-room; grounds; law; what the 
teacher can do to insure hygienic condition of room 
and grounds. 


V. HEALTH INSTRUCTION. 

1. First Aid to the Injured: Law requiring one-half 
hour instruction each month; “Safety First” move- 
ment; First Aid cabinet; demonstration and practice of 
bandaging, care of wounds and fractures, resuscitation 
from drowning, carrying patients, fire drills, etc. 


VI. PERSONAL HYGIENE. 

1. Health Habits: Psychology of habit formation; 
teaching health habits. 

2. Methods of Teaching Hygiene: Daily inspection, 
health leagues in the school; contest, poster work, 
health campaigns; correlation with other studies; use 

(Continued on page 392) 
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The Cypress Teacherage 


By MRS. R. MARSHALL JONES, 


Owing to inadequate boarding facilities in the Cypress 
Chapel neighborhood, and through the indefatigable 
efforts of our principal, Miss Susie Lynton Rabey, who 
sought to have her teachers comfortably, conveniently, 
and pleasantly situated that they might reach the 
highest degree of efficiency in their work of school 
and community uplift, a teacherage was built on the 
school grounds in time for the faculty to return to it 
after the Christ- 


Secretary, Parent-Teachers League 


equally among the teachers at the end of the month and 
up to date the individual board bill not 
ceeded $10. 

A code of “teacherage ethics” was worked out by 
the principal and readily adopted by all. Rules for 
rising, meals, bedtime (10:30 P .M.) were set down 
when the faculty entered their new home and these 
rules are strictly conformed to because they realize that 

they are the mir- 
of the com- 


has ex- 





mas holidays. It 
is an eight-room 


structure, well 
arranged, well 
built and mod- 


ernly equipped. 
The construction 
was financed by 
the School Board 
(of which R. S. 
Holland, A. J. 
Rountree, and F. 
F. Brinkley are 
members ) 





at a 
cost of $3,575 and 
furnished simply 


but attractively 
by the Board 
and patrons at a Ee are: gt 


cost of approxi- 


mately $700. All 
bed linen and 


extras are furnished by the teachers. 


With the aid of a cook the teachers do the house- 
keeping, each taking turns at it for the duration of one 
month. In this way they get diversion from school 
duties and practical experience in the art of home- 
making which makes them well-rounded. The 
cific duty of the housekeeper is to buy all supplies, 
plan all menus (well balanced ones), supervise the 
cooking and housecleaning, and to keep an accurate 
account of everything bought, paying all bills at the 
end of the month. The chief objective is to run the 
teacherage on an economical and businesslike basis and 
each housekeeper tries to serve the best possible meals 
All expenses are divided 


spe- 


at the least possible cost. 





The Cypress 


ror 
munity and that 
all eyes are cen- 
tered on the way 


they conduct 
their home. Un- 
der the leader- 


ship of Miss Ra- 
bey, who prefers 
to “Big Sister” 
her teachers 
rather than 
them, this 
home has become 
a model 
well as a modern 
one. A visitor is 
at once impress- 
ed with true hos- 
pitality, the taste- 
ful arrangement 
of things, the neat 
and orderly appearance of the house, the system that 
prevails in a well-ordered home, and the congeniality 
of the “family,” but nothing is more impressive than 
the sincerity and simple devotion of the teachers each 
night as they kneél around the family altar before 
retiring. 

All in all, the teacherage is indeed a citadel of cul- 
tural and religious influence and we feel that it is going 
to be a most important factor in building up a strong 
country school and in the development of a most whole- 
some type of community life. The teachers living in it 
are: Miss Susie Rabey, Miss Elsie Rogers, Miss Mary 
Cephas Pruden, Miss Nettie Griffin, Miss Olive Clayton, 
Miss Tapelle Pruden, and Miss Johnie Matthews. 





“boss” 


one as 


T eacherage 





V.S.T. A., Richmond, Thanksgiving Week, 1922 
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Cc. L. C. AGAIN 
The school folk of Virginia have been talk- 
for education, selling 
education to the people, like. Now we 
are in the midst of what ought to be the great- 
est campaign for community building that the 
For a whole month 


ing publicity, education 


and the 


State has ever experienced. 
the chief community talk is to be better schools, 
better churches, better roads, better agriculture, 


better homes, better and better co- 


production, 
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operation. It is a tremendous undertaking to 
cover an entire state with a big program like 
this, which means that all the resources of the 
State Teachers and all local asso- 
ciations must be made to play a full part, to 
Teach- 


Association 


help insure the outcome of this project. 

principals, school officials, institutions—all 
can find a place to fill if they believe in putting 
forward the life of the Commonwealth. 
I-very county has a director of the campaign; 
secretary of the State Council 
of Rural Agencies, is distributing 
the speakers’ handbooks and other information. 


rural 


George W. Guy, 
Richmond, 





Be a volunteer; let the other fellow be the 
draftee. 
POSTPONED 
After further deliberation, the plan to have 


one number of the JOURNAL carry a record 
of our educational progress for the current year 
promises so much that Superintendent Harris 
Hart has agreed to assist in a large way in col- 
lecting the material through his department. To 
make the survey as complete as possible it has 
been decided to use the September instead of 
the June number of the JOURNAL for the ma- 
terial gathered, which will give ample time for 
bringing together a fairly complete record. The 
September JOURNAL will be issued the last of 
August and thus will be made available at the 
opening of the schools and for use at the fall 
teachers’ institutes for which special material 
will be prepared at length. 

While superintendents and the State Depart- 
ment of Education are busy figuring out the 
teachers can make their contribu- 
Reports on school improvements 


year’s best, 
too. 
like the Cypress teacherage appearing in this 
issue of the JOURNAL, photographs, graphs, 
tell the year’s 


tions, 





spot maps—anything that will 


story pointedly—such materials are solicited. 
Everything which is sent in may not be used; 


much can be used, however. ove 





STAY PUT 


This is the time of year that teachers are 
yielding to the lure of richer fields of activity, 
easier work, more social life, and maybe better 
pay as promised by prospects just across the 
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Distance always makes the next pasture 


way. 
appear greener. This year it will be a particu- 
lar contribution to the profession if teachers will 
return to the same positions in the fall wher- 


ever they are asked to do so. Perhaps more 
than anything else this will tend to hold salaries 
where they are at present, for it is not easy 
to order a reduction in the salary of worthy 
servants of the State when they continue in the 
same positions. But the situation is different 
when individuals move on; then whatever is of- 
fered must, in the nature of the case, be accepted, 
as there is no special claim on the community 
because of work already well done. 

Again, school officials will on their part doubt- 
less put a premium upon the service of those 
who have stayed by their positions long enough 
to know patrons and community, to know what 
makes for school and community building, and 
will hold present salaries where they now are, 
and in instances advance them. This will be an 
opportunity to reward the services of those who 
are able to curb their migratory impulses. Every 
possible effort should be made to discourage 
qualified teachers from moving so frequently 
and this session the financial whip may be used 
to unusual advantage. 





WHY NOT A TEACHERAGE? 


A tiny room in a tiny house, little heat, no 
modern conveniences, either no space for a trunk 
or for a table, no clothes closet or substitute for 
it, a roommate, poor board and no lunch, cost 
$25 a month, and nowhere else to board,—these 
are the living conditions offered two teachers 
this year in a prosperous agricultural commun- 
ity in one of Virginia’s leading counties; and 
for days these teachers had no assurance of any 
accommodations whatever. Will these teachers 
move next session? Eight months ago they 
thought they would; now they are sure of it. 
Self-preservation demands it. 

This condition is not typical, but it can be 
paralleled over and over again in this State, and, 
too, there are many more cases almost as un- 
fortunate. Who will board us teachers, par- 
ticularly in the open country where the consoli- 
dated school has appeared? Notwithstanding, 
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food and shelter remain two of the primary de- 
mands of life. Without them and reasonable 
social opportunities—real home-like conditions 
—no worker can do his best; morale will run 
low inevitably. Industry has begun to recognize 
this as witnessed in new altogether different 
housing conditions for operatives. In the case 
of teaching where the strain on health is greater 
than in most industrial activities, an even 
greater return may be expected by providing 
normal living conditions. 

The Cypress teacherage, shown elsewhere in 
this month’s JOURNAL, cost $4,275 furnished 
for seven teachers. Interest on this investment 
and annual upkeep will probably total $300 a 
year or $5 a month for each of the seven teach- 
ers occupying it for the session of nine months. 
Run on the co-operative basis the cost for the 
board of each teacher in this home is $10 
monthly. If teachers were charged $5 a month 
for the privilege of such a home their living 
cost would be but $15 and this small monthly 
rental would finance the construction and up- 
keep of the teacherage, if no appropriation for 
the purpose were available. Certainly this is not 
the most approved method of financing a teach- 
erage, yet if left to the teachers themselves they 
would no doubt in most instances approve it. 
The time is not remote when every large rural 
school will provide a home for the principal and 
another home for the teaching staff. 





NEW PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIES 


Under date of April 4 Joy E. Morgan of the 
N. E. A. Journal wrote us: 


You will be delighted to hear that another State has 
now provided for the professional leadership of a full- 
time secretary of its Education Association. Super- 
intendent E. J. Coltrane of the Roanoke Rapids (North 
Carolina) public schools has been employed as full- 
time secretary of the North Carolina Teachers Assem- 
bly to begin work on July 1, at an annual salary of 
$4,000. 

While it may be many years before the real signi- 
ficance of this movement to employ professional secre- 
taries will be adequately appreciated, I am confident 
that the broad sympathy and wise leadership of the 
men who are selected will continue to win recognition 
for the work until we shall look back upon the move- 
ment as no less important than the growth of the 
State superintendency, which fifty years ago was in a 
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stage of development resembling that of the profes- 
sional secretaryship now. 

During April the appointment of another sec- 
retary was announced — Superintendent T. W. 
Conway of Tularosa, New Mexico, who on May 
15 will assume the duties for that state. This 
makes a total of eighteen full-time professional 
secretaries and other states are considering their 
appointment. In a few years this movement 
will make interesting history. It has already 
scored high in results as reflected in state jour- 
nals, constructive legislation, in the profession- 
alization of education, and in an awakened pub- 
lic interest in schools and teaching; and speak- 
ing broadly the movement is just beginning. 
Failure to recognize its possibilities and to 
further them is some evidence of professional 
myopia. Educational organizations certainly re- 
quire as dynamic leadership as business or the 
other professional groups. 

States having full-time secretaries with dates 
of appointment where known are given here: 
California (__), Illinois (1915), Iowa (_-_), Kan- 
sas (1916), Michigan (1922), Minnesota (1921), 
Mississippi (1921), Missouri (1915), Nebraska 
(1922), New Mexico (1922), New York (1921), 
North Carolina (1922), North Dakota (1921), 
Oklahoma (1920), Pennsylvania (1921), Texas 
(1916), Virginia (1921), Washington (1921). 





TO SENATORIAL CANDIDATES 


With the endorsement of the Towner-Sterling 
bill sweeping the country as never before, with 
millions of citizens expressing themselves favor- 
ably, the organized educational forces of the 
various states are now asking candidates for the 
United States Senate and Congress to state or 
restate their views on this important bill. Ac- 
cordingly the executive offices of the State 
Teachers Association recently addressed a simi- 
lar inquiry to Senator Claude A. Swanson and 
Mr. Westmoreland Davis, the opposing candi- 
dates for the Senate of the United States from 
Virginia, subject to the democratic primary. 
Thus far Mr. Davis has been heard from. The 
essential features of his letter follow: 

Pardon my delayed reply to your letter of inquiry 
as to my attitude in regard to what is known as the 
Towner-Sterling Bill H. R. 7-S. 1252. 

While I have always been a strict constructionist 


so far as the Federal Constitution is concerned, yet it 
seems to me that the greatest menace that we have to 
good government in this country is ignorance and 
illiteracy among our people. An educated people love 
freedom and know the dangers of autocracy, and the 
best method of preserving our scheme of government— 
Federal and State—with checks and balances, is to 
have our people educated. 

I am, therefore, heartily in sympathy with the prin- 
ciple of the Towner-Sterling Bill which encourages, 
with appropriations that the states are not able to make, 
education, and provides that all the educational facili- 
ties encouraged by the provisions of this Act and ac- 
cepted by a State shall be organized, supervised, and 
administered exciusively by the legally constituted 
State and local educational authorities of said State. 





NORTHAMPTON HOLDS IMPORTANT 
MEETINGS 


By C. L. MAJOR, Principal Eastville High School 


Today when nations find it expedient to hold con- 
ferences, when bankers, merchants, farmers, and others 
deem it essential to get together in organized groups 
to learn from each other through exchange of ideas and 
friendly intercourse, we as teachers have come to 
realize that such a policy is no less vital to the progress 
of our work. The lack of this intercourse among 
teachers has played no small role in retarding the 
general progress of the public school system. 

At a principals’ conference which was called early in 
February for the purpose of organizing athletics in 
this county several other important school problems 
were discussed, among which was that of unifying the 
school work of the county, and of stimulating greater 
professional interest. Thus with a view toward doing 
something definite along this line it was decided to 
hold a series of district meetings to which all principals 
of thejcounty as well as the teachers of the district in 
which the meeting was being held, would be expected 
to attend. 

The first of these meetings was held in the Franktown 
district at Franktown-Nassawadox High School, the 
second in the Eastville district at Eastville High School, 
and the third at Cape Charles High School in the 
Capeville district. These meetings followed within 
several weeks of each other on Fridays, so that in- 
terest would be kept up and interruptions in the middle 
of the week would be eliminated. All schools of the 
district were closed on the day of the respective con- 
ferences except the one, centrally located, at which the 
meeting was being held. This school conducted its 
regular classes in the forenoon just as it would have 
done any other day, so that all visiting teachers and 
principals could have a chance to observe the methods 
used in teaching the various classes, the manner of 
discipline, and the organization of the school. There 
was no form or ceremony on part of guests or hosts. 
The visiting teachers, aided by daily class-room sched- 
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les which were posted on the outside of each door, 
vere able to find whatever class he or she wished to 
see taught. 

In the afternoon teachers and principals, together 
with the superintendent, came together in a joint meet- 
ing to discuss questions of method, discipline, and or- 
vanization which had arisen out of the morning’s obser- 
vations. The superintendent began the discussion by 
alling on some teacher or principal to criticize the 
work that he or she had observed in the morning. 
|f the work that this particular teacher had seen im- 
pressed her favorably, she reported the methods which 
had been used, pointing out to the assembly the strik- 
ing features of the recitation. But if the work of the 
lass-room teacher was open to question, objections 
were raised and suggestions offered. Thus in most 
every case the weak teacher by hearing better methods 
discussed was enabled to do her work more efficiently 
in the future; and the strong teachers, from whom a 
great many helpful suggestions and examples came, 
were likewise encouraged by their success. 

Such questions as discipline, value of organized play, 
teaching of seventh grade arithmetic, the importance of 
silent reading, teaching of spelling in the high school, 
teaching of fundamental English, examinations or ex- 
emptions, what to do with backward pupils, the need 
of a uniform salary schedule, etc., were among those 
discussed at these meetings. 

To attempt to list all of the results of this series of 
conferences is impossible, since there are always many 
valuable yet intangible things accomplished at such 
gatherings. However, it was generally agreed that a 
great deal had been accomplished in putting more 
“pep” and “punch” into school work; in putting the 
schools on a more businesslike basis, and unifying to 
a greater extent the school work of the county. In 
the opinion of Supt. D. W. Peters, who is just com- 
pleting his first year in office, nothing can take the place 
of these conferences. And it is his plan next year to 
arrange for a wider and more regular observation 
schedule for his teachers. 





DRILL IN ARITHMETIC 
(Continued from page 375) 
ing the drill under the name of play, but play with a 
definite purpose, (i) mechanical devices, (j) number 
tricks and curiosities, (k) number games, (1) number 
songs and poems, (m) number action songs and poems. 

(12) Sharp quick questioning and immediate response. 
It is generally agreed that habituated reactions are more 
accurate than those that result from deliberation. 

(13) Not extending the drill period to the point of 
fatigue. Experiments show that short drill periods (not 
over five minutes) accomplish the best results and ex- 
nerience shows that many and varied devices are ne- 
‘essary if the children are to be kept at maximum speed 
and attention for over three minutes. 

Arithmetic may be classed as a formal subject and 
the controlling purpose of formal subjects is to reduce 
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the necessary associations to habit. Many habits must 
be developed in arithmetic and for this reason drill les- 
sons play no small part when teaching this subject; 
therefore, the successful teacher should know the use 
and abuse of drill. Of course, the mere mention of 
drill brings up the extremes “formal and rational or 
formal and functional drill.” Each contains its ele- 
ment of truth. ,Without entering into any argument 
whatever, suffice it to say that practice in certain seem- 
ingly isolated abilities is necessary in many arts. Let 
us grant that mastery of an abstract combination of 
numbers is no guaranty of ability in application, and 
that to meet the demands of life it requires too long 
to form the necessary habits of arithmetic by multiply- 
ing concrete, interesting and vital problems, and make 
the happy compromise of teaching children through con- 
crete interesting and vital problems to recognize and 
to use sufficiently wide range of arithmetic facts and 
principles, and then deliberately isolate these facts and 
principles and drill upon them. The children will see 
the use of the facts and principles and will recognize 
the advantage of such a drill, 

If facts and associations that occur and recur in the 
same form must be the subject of drill, then the drill in 
arithmetic must take many and varied forms that the 
ability developed may be readily adapted to practical 
things in the work of the world. The drill must be 
oral, written, abstract and applied in problems. The 
ways in which drill in arithmetic may be given are 
almost countless. The following are merely suggested 
devices, games, etc., for drill purposes in number work, 
numeration and notation, and the fundamentals: 

(1) Name common 
number. 


things containing a certain 

(2) One-to-one correspondence cards, picture, word, 
symbol. 

(3) Number poems, songs and games. 

(4) Counting activities—steps, chalk dropped in a 
box, etc. 

(5) Counting objects in which interested—playing 
store. 

(6) Illustrating stories, poems, songs, etc., by splints. 

(7) Ask for a certain number of objects from a 
pile, etc. 

(8) Counting the objects used in construction, 

(9) Cards showing picture on one side and number 
on the other. 

(10) Counting objects about the school. 

(11) Keep posted a diagram of periods and orders 
of units. 

(12) Display numbers corresponding to pictures. 

(13) Notation diagrams. 

(14) Illustrate stories, poems, songs, etc., by numbers. 

To give written drill much copy must be used. 
(1) These are some labor-saving devices: 

(a) Sum of the odd numbers in order beginning 
with one. 


(b) Sum of the even numbers in order beginning 
with two. 
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(c) Sum of an odd number of consecutive numbers. 

(d) Sum of an even number of consecutive numbers. 

(e) Sum of addends whose digits taken in couples 
add 9, one addend being left uncoupled. 

(f) Product of two odd numbers of one or two 
figures. 

(g) Product of two even numbers of one or two 
figures. 

(h) Product of two numbers between ten and twenty. 

(i) Product of two numbers of two figures ending 
in five. 

(j) Product of two numbers in the same decade and 
whose unit figures add ten. 

(k) Product of two numbers whose unit figures are 
alike and whose ten’s figures add ten, twenty, etc. 

(1) Multipliers, one part of which is a factor of the 
other part. 

(m) Product of two numbers in the same decade 
and a little less than ten, twenty, thirty, etc. 

(n) Product of two numbers in the same decade and 
a little greater than ten, twenty, thirty, etc. 

(o) Squares of numbers made up of ones. 

(p) Squares of numbers made up of nines. 

(q) Squares of numbers ending in five. 

(r) Mixed numbers whose fractions are one-half. 

(s) Mixed numbers whose wholes are alike and 
whose fractions add one. 
(2) Mechanical devices: 

(a) Magic squares of various kinds. 

(b) Addition devices for introducing multiplication 
and division. 

(c) Number diagrams showing combinations to make 
particular numbers. 

(d) Circular addition, 
etc., devices. 

(e) Simple addition combination devices, 

(f) Arranged multiplication table. 

(zg) Tetotums. 

(h) Matching number symbols to pictures, percep- 
tion cards, number stories, songs and games. 

(i) Hide-and-seek in various com- 2 
(2 + ?=S5, t+ ? etc.) 


subtraction, multiplication, 





binations. 


5 

(j) Actual measurement diagrams in preparation for 
denominate numbers. 

(k) Subtraction device for introducing multiplication 
and division. 

(1) Perception cards in business forms with answers, 
and on back without answers. 

(m) Perception cards in book form with answers and 
on back without answers. 

(n) Horizontal and vertical checking devices. 

(o) Inner and outer circle devices. (Klapper pg. 164.) 

(p) Concentric circle device. (Klapper pg. 172.) 

(q) Approximating quotient device. (Klapper pg. 200) 


(3) Plays and games: 
(a) Plays and games described. (Smith, The Teach- 
ing of Arithmetic, pg. 108.) 
(b) Railroad train. 


Played in a number of ways. 


(1) Each child pretends to be a train and the route is 
a number of combinations to be performed. (2) The 
middle of the blackboard is the station. The combina- 
tions are arranged from left and right to the center, 
Each child tries to be the fastest train. 

(c) Arithmetic matches—conducted as a_ spelling 
match. 

(d) Cross questioning. Sides are selected. The 
captain of one side states a problem, if answered cor- 
rectly by the other side and in the time limit, that side 
states a problem, etc. 

(e) Hull-gull, Jack-in-the-bush, relay race, etc. 

(f) Mathematical recreations. Many of these are 
simple enough for children. (W. W. R. Ball, Mathe- 
matical Recreations and Essays-Macmillan). Ex. Ask 
a pupil to choose any one number, to multiply it by 
5, to add 6, to multiply by 4, to add 9, to multiply by 5. 
Ask what the product is, subtract 165 and divide the 
difference by 100 and the quotient is the chosen number 
Ask a pupil to think of any two numbers less than 
ten, to multiply the numbers by 5, to add 7 to each 
product, to double each sum, to the first sum add the 
second number thought of or to the second sum add the 
first number thought of and to tell you either sum. 
The sum minus 14 will equal a-number containing the 
numbers thought of. These are mere illustrations of 
many such recreations, which are good forms of drill 
in disguise. 

(4) Number tricks or curiosites—These tricks and 
curiosities never fail to interest the children. Many 
of them may be found in Smith, The Teaching of 
Arithmetic, pg. 116-125. 

(5) Useful Mnemonics—Every means of added as- 
sociation should be given to children in learning and 
habituating mathematical facts. To those given by 
Klapper, page 186, might be added the fdllowing 
In the two times table, it should be shown that the 
sum of the digits of the products run in sets 2, 4, 6, 8 
and 1, 3, 5, 7, 9. In the three times table that the sum 
of the digits if continually added until they become one 
figure, run in sets 6, 3, 9; 6, 3, 9. : 

The mathematics department of the State Normal 
School, Fredericksburg, Va., will be glad to help or 
to furnish additional information to teachers interested 
in this subject. 





THE CALL TO BOSTON 


Inspiration is the soul of great teaching. It lit 
both teacher and pupil to lofty heights of achievement 
and releases stores of energy that without it had re 
mained hidden. Inspiration is the secret of power, th 
magic of leadership, and the hope of democracy. 

It is to get inspiration that teachers meet and shar: 
their best experiences. The coming meeting at Boston 
will bring together perhaps 20,000 of the Nation’ 
strongest teachers in a setting of high literary an 
historic significance. That every teacher who can wi!! 
be there and that those who cannot will send represent: 
tives is my earnest wish—Charl Ormond William 
President of the National Education Association. 
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The Co-Operative Education Association 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


MRS. B B. MUNFORD, President 


District Meetings 


The leagues of the various districts held their rallies 

connection with the teachers conferences of the 
tate. At most of the district meetings there was a 
.pecial league program in which reports of delegates 
ere heard followed by round-table conferences. The 
ork was presented to the general body by the Execu- 
ve Secretary. About 300 leagues reported which in- 
luded every activity from the purchase of a volley 
One hundred and 
fteen separate and distinct activities were listed which 
saved many thousand dollars to the various com- 
munities. Loudoun county reported 50 leagues, Mont- 
gomery county 33 leagues, and Rockbridge 22 leagues. 
League addresses were made by Prof. W. E. Gilbert 
of the State Normal School at Radford, Miss Belle 
\Vebb at Hopewell, Mr. Chris J. Meetz of Prince 
William, Mrs. Samuel F. Rixey of Culpeper, Mr. N. C. 
Starke of Loudoun, Mrs. John H. Lewis of Lynch- 
burg, Mrs. A. S. Lindgren of Norfolk, Mrs. H. H. 
Coston of Newport News, Mrs. E. Fenno Heath of 
Elizabeth City, Mrs. F. F. Buchanan of Northampton, 
Miss Susie L. Rabey of Cypress Chapel, Mrs. Preston 
\Villiams of Gloucester, and Mrs. Randolph Maynard 
of Richmond. Miss M. Frieda Koontz, the Junior 
League Secretary, presented the work of the Junior 
Leagues to the district meetings in Norfolk and Rich- 
mond. In this way the work was presented to at 
least 4,000 teachers as well as the superintendents, 
supervisors and league members. 


ll to the building of a school. 


GEORGE W. GUY, Executive Secretary 


It is expected that there wiil be at least one county 
and one district rally of leagues in addition to the 
State meeting Thanksgiving week each year. Nearly 
all of the leagues hold monthly meetings and in a 
number of instances semi-monthly meetings. 


Summer Program of Leagues 

Most of the inactivity of the leagues has resulted 
from their disbanding during the summer months. This 
is the time for the follow-up health work, getting the 
grounds and buildings in shape for the fall, and for 
intensive recreational work among the young people. 
The playground and apparatus should be put in good 
shape; we do not have bad roads, epidemics and other 
handicaps such as impede our work during the long 
winter months. The following are the suggested topics 
for the summer: 

July—Citizenship—Patriotic Pageant, some of the 
scenes from the State pageant can very profitably be 
reproduced here. 

August—Community Picnic—Community singing with 
appropriate athletic contests. 

September—Assisting the superintendent in securing 
boarding places for teachers if you do not have a 
teacherage. Holding receptions for teachers so they 
will have an opportunity of knowing the patrons and 
the patrons an opportunity of knowing the teachers. 

Efficient work means a twelve months’ organization 
with a definite objective each month. We do not want 
our leagues to die or mark time during the summer 
months. 


Educational Notes and News 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Provision of an adequate headquarters in Richmond 
for the Virginia State Teachers Association will shortly 
realized in part at least, announcement of which 

ill be made in the June JOURNAL. The ultimate 
lan provides for a home for the Association and the 
Y\URNAL with space for a professional teacher’s 
brary, an exhibit of standard mental and achieve- 
ent tests, and other materials, a committee room, 
d such other facilities as will make Association mem- 
rs wish to call at headquarters, leave packages and 
iweling bags, and secure directions for getting about 

the city whenever this is desired. 

At the last meeting of the State Association six dele- 
tes were elected on the afternoon of November 25 
room 202, John Marshall High School, to represent 
‘ie Association at the Boston meeting of the N. E. A. 
xt July. These delegates have been certified to the 


N. E. A. and provided with official delegate cards as 
required under the regulations of the N. E. A.: 
J. A. C. Hurt, W. E Somers, J. A. C. Chandler, 
Miss Marion Hanckel, A. H. Hill, and W. R. Smithey. 
Should any of these be unable to attend the Boston 
meeting his place will be filled by a duly certified alter- 
nate. 
Conference District B 

The annual conference of District B of the State 
Teachers Association was held at Maury High School, 
Norfolk, on April 6 and 7. The attendance was very 
good, 1,140 having registered. 

On the evening of April 6, a joint meeting of the 
city teachers association and the district association was 
held at which time Mr. Harris Hart, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, delivered an instructive and 
illuminating address on the new school legislation passed 
by the General Assembly. Also Dr. A. E. Winship of 
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Boston addressed a conference on Progress in America. 
His inspiring address was greatly appreciated and en- 
joyed by all 

Friday morning, April 7, was taken up with de- 
partmental conferences. 

The tone of these conferences was constructive, 
each having a program arranged to bring out the 
“high spots” in certain lines of work being done in the 
several divisions of the district. Each speaker seemed 
to be filled with his subject, and showed that the several 
divisions represented were striving to accomplish the 
best for those entrusted to their instruction. 

The conference had a rare treat in the program ar- 
ranged for Friday afternoon. Dr. W. T. Sanger, 
Executive Secretary of the State Teachers Association, 
brought to the conference some of the educational ques- 
tions now before the State and upon which the State 
Teachers Association is working. 

Dr. A. E. Winship delivered a most inspiring and 
optimistic address upon the Educational Outlook of the 
Future. He spoke most happily of the future of 
Education and said most emphatically that education 
must and would keep pace with all advancement and 
progress of the country in other lines. 

The luncheon served by the Norfolk Teachers As- 
sociation to the conference as a whole was one of the 
features of the day. 

The Administrative Women were provided with a 
lunch at which Miss Lucy Holt of Norfolk presided. 
This was a very enjoyable affair, one of the features 
of which was an address by Miss Rachel E. Gregg of 
the State Department of Education. 


Conference District C 


The annual meeting of District C, held in Richmond 
on the night of April 7 and morning of April 8, opened 
with an address by Superintendent Harris Hart upon 
recent school legislation, followed by President Henry 
Louis Smith of Washington and Lee University, who 
spoke on the race against time. Superintendent A. H. 
Hill of Richmond presided at the first session of the 
meeting. 

The second session opened with Miss Loulie Kelley, 
president of the district organization, presiding. Topics 
discussed at this session were standardized intelligence 
and achievement tests, by James C. Harwood ,director 
of high schools, Richmond; is the school making good, 
by J. H. Binford, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Richmond; and professionalizing education, by Dr. W. 
T. Sanger, executive secretary, State Teachers Associa- 
tion. Dr. W. J. Gifford, dean of the Harrisonburg 
State Normal School, came to Richmond to speak on 
this program, but was prevented from doing so on 
account of illness. 


Conference District E 


The educational conference of District E, held in 
Danville, Va., March 31 and April 1, included, among 
its speakers, some of the most interesting educators 
in the South. The conference was held in the high 


school building and was presided over by Sidney 
Hall, president of the district and principal of the 
high school. . 

The general conferences included addresses by Hon. 
Harris Hart, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Mr. Frank Talbott, City Manager, Dr. S. C. Mitchel! 
of the University of Richmond, and Dr. E. C. Linder- 
man of Greensboro College. 

Mr. Hart’s address was on school legislation and in- 
cluded a discussion of three issues: co-operative educa- 
tion, the county unit and the rehabilitation of the 
maimed. These he discussed at sufficient length and 
with sufficient clearness to get across the importance 
of the subject to the public in general. 

The co-operative education idea received further 
cmphasis in a live discussion of “Community Life” when 
Dr. Mitchell spoke on Saturday morning. Proper con- 
sideration for health and the advantages of consolida- 
tion of schools the speaker particularly laid stress upon 
in presenting the general needs for inspirational com- 
munity life. Dr. Mitchell is a forceful and attractive 
speaker. 

Dr. E. C. Linderman was the feature speaker of 
the afternoon. Dr. Linderman has rather recently re- 
turned from Europe and was eagerly interested in all 
problems that presented themselves to him both with 
reference to the needs of Europe and our obligations 
to the world across the waters. His investigations from 
the standpoint of a sociologist gave him abundant 
opportunity to arrive at definite conclusions and his 
address on the subject “Bread, Beauty, Brotherhood,” 
made a strong appeal to Americans to fulfill a real 
duty toward the destitute peoples and thereby wash 
ourselves clean from the stain of neglect that has lain 
upon us since a time when we refused aid to a Euro- 
pean call because that call was made through a 
“League” in which we had no part. He showed that 
in order to do right we must add to bread and beauty, 
brotherhood. 

“Until we do so,” he said, “we are sinning against 
God and against man.” 

A failure to recognize the right value of life standard 
and the important part played by teachers in moulding 
life and fixing standards of life were things that were 
presented the opening evening of the conference when 
Mr. Frank Talbott of the city made the welcome ad- 
dress. On this occasion he paid a tribute to Mrs 
Cheatham and Mr. John L. Berkley, both of whom had 
given the best years of their lives to the teaching 
profession and both of whom had known the value of 
community work and that live sympathy that teaches 
that same brotherhood spoken of by the other speakers, 
though in different terms. 

The spirit of fellowship seemed to be a vital thin 
in all the meetings and this was none the less evident 
when, at the recess period on Saturday, some of tl 
city teachers served luncheon to the visiting teacher 
and the president of the district, the superintenden'. 
and some of the members of the school board extende | 
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varm greetings to the visitors, and made them know 
hat Danville likes the new, old spirit of good will to 
nen in the educational world and everywhere. 

The program of the full meeting included as speckers 
Miss Rachel E. Gregg, Dr. J. P. McConnell, George W. 
Guy, Dr. W. J. Young, E. E. Smith, Dr. K. J. Hoke, 
Rev. J. C. Robertson, Mrs. Early Payne, and Dr. W. T. 
Sanger. Some excellent special music was also 
provided. 


Conference District F 


The annual meeting of District F of the V. S. T. A. 
was held in Lynchburg March 16, 17 and 18. Approxi- 
mately four hundred teachers attended the meetings. 
\t the opening session on Friday evening, March 16, 
Dr. Hugh S. Magill, Field Secretary of the National 
Education Association, spoke on Education and the 
Federal Government. In his address Dr. Magill spoke 
of the forces fighting a Department of Education in 
the National Government. He expressed confidence 
however that these foes would eventually be beaten 
and that a Secretary of Education will sit in the presi- 
dent’s cabinet. Dr. Magill’s speech was forceful and 
convincing. His charming manner won the audience 
to a more sympathetic desire for the success of the 
cause he is championing. 

Friday morning was taken up in observing in the 
Lynchburg City schools. The teachers who were so 
fortunate as to take part in this observation took back 
to their schools some valuable lessons learned in one 
of the best school systems in the State. Superin- 
tendent E. C. Glass, who has been with this system 
almost from its beginning, having served there for 
forty odd years, has a system of which he should be 
proud. 

Dr. Wm. S. Keister in the afternoon delivered a 
very instructive lecture on the County Health Officer. 
Dr. Sanger put life and enthusiasm into the meeting 
with his address on Professionalizing Education. 

Friday night’s program included Hon. Harris Hart, 
who spoke on Recent School Legislation and Dr. J. T. 
T. Hundley, President of Lynchburg College, who 
spoke on The Call of the Present to the Teachers of 
America. In view of the laws passed by the last legis- 
lature affecting schools the speech of Mr. Hart was 
most enlightening and timely. Dr. Hundley urged bet- 
ter morals for the nation and the world through our 
schools. 

Section meetings were held Saturday morning in the 
E. C. Glass High School after which the teachers were 
treated to a lecture by Dr. E. A. Winship of Boston, 
Mass., editor of the Journal of Educaton. Dr. Winship 
in his entertaining and witty style spoke on Education, 
The Controlling Factor in American Progress.. Any 
gathering who has the opportunity of hearing Dr. 
Winship will be very fortunate indeed. 

At the business meeting which followed the follow- 
ing officers were elected for next year 1923: Vice- 
president, J. L. Borden, principal Bedford High School, 
Bedford; secretary, Miss Margaret Pritchard, Coolwell 


Model School, Amherst; member board of directors, 
Superintendent E. A. Painter, Botetourt county. 


The success of the meeting was due largely to the 
efforts of the program committee consisting of J. L. 
Borden, principal Bedford High School; Miss Lizzie 
Harvey, principal John Wyatt School, Lynchburg; John 
M. Presson, head Department of Science, E. C. Glass 
High School, Lynchburg. 

Jno. Avex. Rorer, Vice-President. 


Conference District H 


The State Teachers Conference of District H which 
was held in Alexandria, March 30 and 31, was one of 
the most largely attended and successful in the history 
of the Association. There were five hundred and fifty 
registered delegates to the Conference, besides many 
visitors who were present at the various sessions. 

The program included many of the most prominent 
speakers in the State. 


Too much cannot be said of the part played by the 
citizens of Alexandria and the teachers of the high 
and graded schools toward contributing to the success 
of the Conference. The homes were thrown open to 
the free entertainment of both teachers and visitors 
and many courtesies were extended to those in at- 
tendance upon the Conference. Luncheon was served 
both days by the Parent-Teacher Association. Sightsee- 
ing trips around historic Alexandria was the courtesy of 
those owning automobiles. The speakers on the pro- 
gram and officers were entertained by the Kiwanis Club 
of Alexandria. The high schools boys and Girl Scouts 
were not least in their courtesies extended toward visi- 
tors, and appreciation is due those who contributed to 
the entertainment of the Conference by recitations, 
songs, and dances. 


Those who were fortunate enough to attend the 
Conference pronounced it not only a most profitable 
but a most enjoyable occasion. 

At the business meeting, which took place on Friday 
morning, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing two years: Miss Lulu D. Metz, president; Mr. 
Richard Haydon, vice-president; and Miss Williette R. 
Myers, sécretary-treasurer. 

The spirit which prompted the success of the meet- 
ing and the co-operation of State officials, district of- 
ficers, superintendents, teachers, and patrons, speak well 
for the future progress of education in our State. 

At the High School Conference, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Mr. B. 
Gorovitz, Washington, D. C.; secretary, Mr. S. P. 
Vanderslice, Alexandria. 

Officers for the Grammar Grade Conference were as 
follows: President, Mrs. Haight, of Vienna; secretary, 
Miss Furgerson, of Falls Church. 

The Primary Conference elected the following of- 
ficers: President, Miss Lucy Duncanson, of Leesburg; 
secretary, Miss Pearl Coffey, of Purzellville. 

The programs for the departmental conferences which 
were held in connection with the general conference on 
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March 30, were well planned and carried through with 
out change, and the leaders ought to be congratulated 


upon the success of the conferences. 


Conference District I 


The Rural Life Week held in the Radford State 
Normal, March 13-18, under the direction of Dr. J. P. 
McConnell and Prof. K. V. Brugh, vice-president of the 
State Teachers Association, was a great success. It 
brought together many social and civic workers and led 
to serious discussions of some of the most vital prob- 
lems of rural life 

Monday was devoted to church and Sunday school 
problems of the country. The ministers and Sunday 
school workers in attendance seemed to favor the idea 
that each rural community should have a church and a 
Sunday school and should develop them to the highest 
possible degree of efficiency. The idea of closing up the 
rural churches near enough to urban centers for church 
attendance did not seem to meet with the approval of the 
Conference generally, the consensus of opinion being 
that each community should be made to feel the im- 
portance of the community church and to take the 
initiative in, and the responsibility for, its development 
and usefulness. 

Tuesday and Wednesday of the Conference were 
given over to the women. The most interesting topics 
of this part of the Conference were: new political op- 
portunities for women; the duties of wives and mothers 
to their homes in the light of the present political and 
industrial obligations; the Smith-Hughes school work; 
home economics and home-making; public health and 
home-making in general. It was very clear that this 
body of women, leaders in thought and community 
activities of all kinds, did not favor a new political 
party for women, or that women should neglect their 
home duties, and yet the general opinion of the Con- 
ference scemed to be that, by the introduction of the 
most economical methods of home administration, wo- 
men could and should find time for these important 
civic duties. 

Thursday, Friday and Saturday were devoted to 
school problems. This part of the Conference was the 
annual meeting of the teachers of District I. The most 
important topics considered by the teachers and school 
officials were : the relation of colleges and high schools; 
the necessity of a stronger sentiment for all forms of 
education; vocational guidance; co-operative market- 
ing; the qualifications of a successful rural teacher; 
rural supervision and the interdependence of rural 
schools and good roads. 

One of the most important topics of this part of the 
Conference set forth the training a college freshman 
should have. Dr. Burruss contended that the high 
school graduate should know how to behave without 
direction; should know how to study and have good 
study habits; and should know how to speak and write 
the English language correctly. If the college fresh- 


man has these three qualifications he will likely make 
good. 

Dr. Winship emphasized the importance of getting at 
the controlling factor or factors of any situation. He 
showed how progress was the controlling factor of 
education today. 

Supt. J. A. C. Hurt, president, and Dr. W. T. Sanger, 
executive secretary of the Virginia State Teachers As- 
sociation, were among the speakers. President Hurt 
discussed briefly matters of vital importance to the 
Association. Dr. Sanger delivered a very able address 
on professionalizing education, stressing what teachers 
are doing under organization and what can be done 
with further organization. 

Dr. E. E. Ayers, Dr. T. D. Eason, Dr. C. J. Galpin, 
Dr. J. P. McConnell, Prof. Geo. W. Guy, Prof. F. B. 
Fitzpatrick, Prof. Jno. R. Hutcheson, Prof. C. E. 
Anderson, Prof. B. M. Wright, Supt. E. A. Painter, 
Supt. E. S. Hagen, Miss Mamie McLees, Mr. C. P. 
Magill and others also delivered well prepared ad- 
dresses. 

A unique feature in connection with the District 
meeting was a Physical Demonstration and Field Day 
Meet conducted by J. Holden Barnett of Bluefield 
which proved a great success. Several hundred high 
school boys and girls from all sections of the District 
were present. All events were well entered and hotly 
contested. 
schools. 

While the Conference was well attended many people 
who are deeply interested in rural life and rural educa- 
tion were unable to be present and it is hoped that 
every one so interested will avail himself of a copy of 
the bulletin regarding the Conference which will be 


Loving cups were awarded the winning 


prepared by the Radford State Normal School. 


SCHOOL DIVISIONS 
Chesterfield Colored Schools 


The detailed report of the supervisor of colored 
schools for Chesterfield county covering the session now 
closing reveals considerable progress for the year. 
Every school in the county was visited once or more 
each month by the supervisor; monthly study clubs 
were organized among teachers and taught by specially 
prepared leaders from normal schools; the progress 
of pupils and efficiency of teachers were shown in the 
district literary exhibits; the school fair and parade 
fine results through industrial work and manual train- 
ing, gardening, athletics, health education, etc., contri- 
buted toward a good record for the year. An extension 
of these and other activities are planned for next 
session. Chesterfield is forging ahead. 


A Colored School League 


The Wachapreague School Improvement League was 
organized February 16, 1921, and since that time it has 
raised a total of $743.25, out of which it paid on land 
$400, for wood $17.25, for repairs and improvement 
$40.00, for two hot-blast stoves $20.00, and teacher’s 
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salary $266. This is a splendid report. A large per 
cent of the colored schools in Accomac county are ex- 
tending the school term one month by work of this sort. 


Halifax High School 


Halifax county basketball championship series for 
boys (Halifax, South Boston, Oak Level, Scottsburg 
and Turbeville competing) finished with Halifax cham- 
pions. Our team won 7 out of 8 games. The teams 
finished in the order above arranged. It was somewhat 
close so of course interest was evident throughout. 
The contest between the girls for first place is tied 
between South Boston and Scottsburg. We arranged 
under the rules and regulations of our Halifax School 
Athletic Association an eight game series for boys and 
girls to be run off in double headers. The purpose was 
to avoid too much break into the school work. This 
is the second year our association has functioned and 
now we have four fifty dollar cups (2 for basketball, 1 
for baseball and 1 for track) to be awarded per- 
manently to the school winning each trophy the greatest 
number of times during a period of ten years. 

Our county organization now regulates its members 
in three major sports—basketball, track and baseball. 

We found this year in basketball that the lack of of- 
ficials created the greatest problem. Running the boys 
and girls at the same time saved time, created interest 
and maintained it throughout. Weather conditions for 
out-door courts were very favorable. 

We are planning to have an annual track meet on our 
grounds in May and the baseball season to open April 
1 or about. A tennis tournament is being planned this 
spring between South Boston and Halifax. 

Through the generosity of one of our citizens we 
have been able to grade our grounds with ample space 
now for tennis, basketball, baseball and track, with 
properly graded gray soiled courts, etc. This improve- 
ment cost about $800. An annex to our building from 
the same source means dressing rooms, well lighted 
library, principal’s office, and storage room for athletic 
equipment. 

It is gratifying to know that 50 per cent of our high 
school boys and girls in the past eighteen months 
through our enlarged athletic program have realized the 
needs of and delight in safeguarding the development 
and preservation of their bodies. 

RopertcK L. Lacy, Director. 


Shenandoah County 


Report of dental work from February 27 to March 31, 
inclusive: During this period Dr. Davis examined 776 
children; extracted 228 teeth; filled 104 with amalgam, 
1 with cement and 24 with porcelain; cleaned the teeth 
of 89 children; treating in all 182 children. He col- 
lected in fees during this period $142.25, which have 
been turned over to the county treasurer to the credit 
of the Correctional Fund of the county school board. 
He worked in 29 schools and delivered 29 lectures on 


the care of the teeth. 
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The following amounts were paid out .during this 
period: 


Salary of Dr. Davis for 27 days at $10.00 per. day..$270.00 





I asia ahidiieisiincsisntenhabivanobideiasies 4.30 
Paid for traveling expemses....................c0.csseseeeceseee 50.75 
Pe eitienihitsieh ectecitaisiidieicdhcrneninbclinipceantlasnisntsibicedagll $325.05 


Application has been made to the State Board of 
Health for one-half of the above amount. If this ap- 
plication is granted and added to the fees collected it 
will leave only $20.28 for the Red Cross and county 
school to pay jointly for the period covered in this 
report. 

We desire to take this opportunity to thank both 
teachers and patrons for the co-operation shown Dr. 
Davis in his work in this county. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
M. L Watton, Jr,, Chairman Red Cross, 
C. V. SHoeMAKER, Chairman County School Board. 


With a fully organized athletic conference, the high 
schools of Shenandoah county will participate in a 
track and field meet at the Woodstock fair grounds on 
May 13. In addition to a regular schedule of events 
there will be scrub events, including a faculty race. 
No admission will be charged. 


INSTITUTIONS 
Fredericksburg State Normal School 


President A. B. Chandler, Jr., of this institution, will 
deliver the address at the occasion of the laying of the 
corner-stone of the monument to Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, which will be erected in Richmond. The lay- 
ing of the corner-stone will take place on June 20 
during the Confederate Reunion. President Chandler 
for many years has been much interested in establish- 
ing a suitable memorial to this neglected, but great 
Virginian and American, and has in the past few years 
delivered several addresses and published a Bulletin on 
the life and services of Commodore Maury, who was 
born a few miles from Fredericksburg. 

The Summer Session at the Fredericksburg Normal 
School this year will consist of a full normal quarter 
of twelve weeks. Up to date the registration is the 
largest in the history of the institution. 

The Evening Extension Business School closed on 
March 28 after a most successful session during the 
winter months. Thirty-nine young men and women, 
received certificates in one or more subjects. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


The V. P. I. Summer School announcement recently 
issued will be of interest to Virginia teachers. More 
extensive courses in the sciences, agriculture, and 
teacher-training (agricultural and industrial) will be 
offered than has been the case heretofore and no 
charge for tuition will be made to the holders of 
Virginia State teachers certificates. The term begins 
June 19 and continues until July 29. 
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Plans for the “Golden Jubilee,” V. P. I.’s_ semi- 
centennial celebration, May 28-30, are rapidly rounding 
into shape and a number of distinguished educators 
from various sections of the country have accepted in- 
vitations to be present. Among these are Governor 
Trinkle, Senator Swanson, President Thompson of Ohio 
State University, President Alderman of the University 
of Virginia, President Smith of Washington and Lee, 
Mr. Homer L. Ferguson of the Newport News Ship- 
building Company, Bishop Lloyd of New York, and 
many others of note. 

After a careful study of faculty committee work at 
other institutions and an analysis of local needs, the 
list of standing committees of the faculty was con- 
siderably revised recently and, in most cases, the 
number of members of cach committee reduced in order 
to promote more effective work. The present list of 
committees is given below as it may be of interest to 
other institutions: Appointments; Athletics; Incentives 
to Scholarship; Library; Marks, Degrees, and Honors; 
-hysical Plant; Secondary Schools; Social Activities ; 
Student Organizations; Student Publications; Summer 
Session, 


Washington and Lee University 


The annual Founder’s Day exercises were held on 
January 19, with a large gathering of students, alumni, 
and visitors. The address of the occasion was de- 
livered by Dr. Thomas Nelson Page on the subject of 
“The Real Education.” Dr. Page is an alumnus of the 
University and was formerly United States Ambassador 
to Italy. 

The Founder’s Day report, made by President Smith, 
indicates that Washington and Lee has made improve- 
ments and extensions in many ways during the past 
year. One of the most important has been the formal 
affiliation of the University with the Teachers’ Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association of America. 

Applications for matriculation so far exceeded ac- 
commodations that it was necessary to limit the enroll- 
ment for next year and to refuse all applications after 
September 14. The total enrollment during the year 
has been held down to 771 and will be limited to 750 
for 1922-23. 

To make accommodations more adequate, many ad- 
ditions in buildings and equipment have been made. 
The powerhouse has been furnished and equipped as 
the home of the electrical engineering department. A 
new brick work-shop has been erected and fitted out 
and an eight-room professor’s residence built. Much 
additional apparatus has been added to the engineering 
department and a six-inch Brashear telescope lens 
donated to the department of astronomy. 

The financial resources of the University have been 
considerably increased by the Million Dollar Campaign 
which will terminate in June. This campaign has been 
carried on among the alumni and others and since its 
inception in August, 1919, $1,300,000 has been raised, 
thus far exceeding the dreams of the most sanguine. 
Among the largest gifts are: $10,000, by Mrs. Lucy 
Anderson of Franklin, W. Va., for the purchase of a 


memorial organ for the enlarged chapel; $50,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation; $15,000 from the General 
Education Board ; $5,400 from the McCormick family of 
Chicago; the Lina S. Waller bequest of $10,000; and the 
validation of a conditional offer by the General Educa- 
tion Board for a permanent endowment of $300,000. 





STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 380) 

of Hygiene sections of State Course of Study for 

Elementary Schools. 

3. The Teacher’s Health: Importance; causes of ill 
health; prevention (observance of health rules, annual 
medical and dental examination, etc.). 

Note: The order of the above subjects is not essen- 
tial; but emphasis upon the subjects outlined is es- 
sential. 

TEXTS RECOMMENDED 


(Required) Health Manual for Teachers and material 
of Virginia State Board of Health and State Board 
of Education. 

Andress: Health Education in the Rural Schools, 
Houghton- Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

Andress and Bragg: A Program for Health Teaching 
in the Elementary Schools (pamphlet), U. S. Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Terman: Hygiene of the School Child, Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dresslar: School Hygiene, Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

Broadhurst: Home and Community Hygiene, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

American Red Cross: Abridged Textbook on First Aid, 
American Red Cross, Atlanta, Ga. 

Martin: The Human Body (advanced), Henry Holt & 
Co., New York. 

Hough and Sedgewick: The Human Mechanism, Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 

Hoag: Health Index of Children, Whitaker and Ray 
Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

Terman: The Teacher’s Health, Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Virginia Public Schools, Education Commission’s Re- 
port, World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Health Pamphlets for Supplementary Reading 
State Board of Health, Virginia. 
State Board of Education, Virginia. 
Federal Board of Vocational Education, Home Econo- 
mics Division, Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City. 
Child Health Organization, New York City. 
American ‘Child Hygiene Association, New York City. 
Social Hygiene Press, New York City. 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington, 
mm €. 
Y. M. C. A. Health Publications, Y. M. C. A, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York. 
Y. W. C. A. Health Publications, Y. W. C. A., 60 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 
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The Southern Women’s Educational Alliance 


The Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance was 
created about eight years ago to help Southern girls 
secure the best possible education for life—meaning by 
that an adequate general education and in addition 
training for specific work in some congenial field. It 
came into existence because so many Southern girls, 
especially those in rural districts and in small towns 
and cities, have missed their chance at full development 
from lack of information, guidance, or other friendly 
help in the matter of getting the right education or 
enough of it, and its help is open to all who need and 
ask it. It is incorporated and was formally called the 
Bureau of Vocations for Women, but because of the 
insistent confusion of its function with that of employ- 
ment agencies and also of its constantly increasing work 
for the promotion of general education, its name was 
changed in 1921. Its headquarters are at the Richmond 
Hotel, Richmond, Va., and its work extends’into every 
Southern State. 

Its program of activities is concerned equally with 
general and vocational education and its work falls 
easily into four divisions. 


Department of Research 


In order to understand conditions confronting the girl 
who is preparing to be self-supporting, it studies steadily 
the educational and economic conditions affecting South- 
ern women, fields of work open to them here, the kind 
and amount of training necessary, where it may be had 
ind the cost, the advantages and disadvantages of the 
various fields and, so far as practicable, all other facts 
needed as a basis for educational and _ vocational 
guidance. Jt publishes the more significant of these 
results in a bulletin series, and two recent issues A Com- 
parison of Teaching, Nursing and Business as Callings 
for Women, and Social Work as a Profession in the 
South are illustrative of their type. 


Department of Educational Information and Guidance 
Including Vocational Information and Guidance 


In this department the information acquired by de- 
finite research and in all other ways is distributed in a 
more popular and usually a more personal way to girls 
or women in need of it. Much of it appears in a series 
of popular bulletins and so far as possible all of it is 
adapted to the individual needs of those who come or 
write for help. In various ways it is passed on, not only 
to individuals but to high school and college students, to 
women already at work, college clubs, business women’s 
clubs, alumnae associations and other groups. Any girl 
or woman is free to write fully of her personal problem 
of education, or of vocational choice and training, and 
may be assured of thoughtful consideration of what is 
written and of all possible help in connection with it. 


Co-Operation to Extend Institutional Opportunities for 
Training Women in the South 
The third phase of the work of the Alliance is that 


of Co-Operation to Extend Institutional Opportunities 
for Training Women in the South. This has especial 
reference to training for business and the professions, 
but means constant co-operation also with educational 
agencies concerned with the raising of standards. Help- 
ing to open to women types of professional training 
hitherto closed to them in Southern universities and 
colleges, and sometimes helping to establish new tech- 
nical schools, are activities illustrative of the work of 
the Alliance here, the Richmond School of Social Work 
and Public Health being a case in point. 


Scholarships and Loans 


The last of the four departments of the work of the 
Alliance will seem to many its most important one be- 
cause of its very obviously human and practical values. 
As its name would indicate, it is concerned with provid- 
ing the individual girl with financial help for securing 
the education which she has chosen thoughtfully as best 
for herself. Often a girl needs only information and 
friendly guidance without any financial help; others 
need only a tuition scholarship, or a loan, or the provi- 
sion of some means of self-help. Very often all three 
are needed before a girl can see her way to the new 
opportunity at all, and many a girl who has no money 
for the education ahead has her entire budget staked 
out for her and plans made for her covering it. A 
reasonable amount of intelligence and health and then 
pluck, pluck, pluck, are the only assets upon which the 
Alliance insists as fundamental when a girl comes for 
help in securing an education. Through the widespread 
co-operation of colleges and business and professional 
schools, the Alliance secures a large number of scholar- 
ships, loans, and other forms of financial aid for stu- 
dents and issues a bulletin in explanation of such aids. 
The full announcements of those available for next year 
will be in print, but advance information can be sent 
to any seeking it. 

This article is written with especial reference to the 
high school principal or teacher who has in mind a 
bright, ambitious or unambitious girl capable of higher 
development than she is likely to secure in the natural 
order of things at home. The Alliance works on the 
principle that there is a way for any capable, ambitious 
girl, not handicapped by ill health or family obligations, 
to get the education best suited to her, and is glad to 
help any such girl find that way. 

The work of the Alliance is under the direction of an 
executive board of which Miss O. L. Hatcher is presi- 
dent and Miss Rachel E. Gregg secretary, and members 
of its board include various presidents from outstand- 
ing Southern colleges, and other educators and people 
foremost in business and professions. Its work is sup- 
ported by memberships and special gifts and the purpose 
of its board is to establish an endowment fund as 
rapidly as possible. 
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RESOLUTIONS HOME ECONOMICS 
CONFERENCE 


We, the home economics instructors in the State of 
Virginia, realizing the far reaching influence that all 
teachers exert over those under their care, and realiz- 
ing, as never before, how wide will be the scope and 
far reaching wij] be the influence of the great voca- 
tional movement that is now sweeping our country and 
State, and realizing further that the influence of the 
teacher to be at its best that the studens may uncon- 
sciously feel that the profession of teaching is classed 
with other professions, and realizing that teaching is 
upon a far less professional basis than the average 
profession, we do herewith submit the following resolu- 
tions for all home economics teachers, and request that 
those entering the vocational schools as teachers will 
earnestly consider the resolutions herewith submitted: 

1. The attitude of the teacher toward her superiors 
should at all times be one of respect, loyalty, and co- 
operation. 

2. (a) That the attitude of teachers toward their 
fellow-workers at all times, and especially in the class- 
room, be in keeping with the dignity of their profession. 

(b) Toward her predecessor, an attitude of loyalty, 
especially as concerns the criticism on the part of 
pupils. 

(c) Toward her successor, an attitude of helpful- 
ness, co-operation, and sympathy. 

3. That the attitude toward the prejudices of the 
community be at afl times respected and adapted to the 
best interests of the community, and that her attitude 
be one of helpfulness and service in the community in 
which she teaches. 

4. That the attitude of the teacher as related to her 
own dress, morals, and health habits be such that her 
influence may be felt by all with whom she comes in 
contact. 

5. And above all, that the attitude of the teacher 
toward her work, at all times and in all respects, be pro- 
fessional; that her outlook upon life be bright and 
optimistic; that she realize the value of her work and 
influence; that her aim be appreciation of work well 
done and its resulting influences. 

6. That the supervisor of home economics in the 
State of Virginia be a committee of one to see that these 
resolutions be placed in the hands of every home 
economics teacher in this State and in every way further 
the acceptance and adoption of these resolutions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lucu D. Metz, Chairman, 
InA May DINGEs, 
M. KATHARINE JONES, 

April 7, 1922 


NEW COLUMBIA EXAMINATIONS 


According to Dean Hawkes, “the students them- 
selves consider the new type of examinations (at 


Columbia) fairer and more satisfactory than the older 
essay type. They admit that it affords no chance for 


the bluffer to exercise his arts, and, so far as they can 
see, removes the examination from the category of the 
sporting propositions.” 

“Much verbosity in the development of a paucity of 
knowledge” was, in Dean Hawkes’s phrase, the distinc- 
tive feature of the old type of examination. The new 
examination consists of a long series of searching 
questions, many of which (about two hundred in Part 
I) are to be answered by a plus or minus sign only, 
indicating that the statement given is correct or in- 
correct. Part II consists of questions involving the 
“completion principle,” made up of statements from 
which significant words are omitted, that they may be 
supplied by the student. Part III is made up of “rec- 
ognition tests,” in which the student is required to 
select one from several given words or phrases of 
varied meaning, to complete sentences given in incom- 
plete form. 

The new form of questioning requires, in Dean 
Hawkes’s words, “expert shooting with a rifle instead 
of with a shotgun."—What the College Are Doing. 





RESULT OF SILLY JOKE 


Addressed to teachers by a solicitous neighbor: 

I am moved to make this request by what happened 
to my neighbor’s daughter. She is a freshman in a 
high school in this city. Until a few days ago she was 
a vigorous, proficient and happy school girl. Now 
she is at home, a constant sufferer, passing sleepless 
nights. Besides other injuries, her spine is bent in- 
wards. All the result of a silly joke of a heedless boy. 
He jerked the chair away as she was in the act of 
sitting down, and she fell to the floor and the full 
weight of her body fell upon her spine. 

This is by no means an uncommon occurrence among 
children and young people. Will you explain to your 
pupils how dangerous this silly practical joke is? I am 
sure you can prevent much suffering. 





ATHLETIC COACHING 
Summer Quarter, University of Virginia 


In recent years there has been a large demand for 
more teachers who could coach college teams in the 
major athletic sports and still wider demand for men 
coaches in secondary schools for football, basketball, 
baseball, and track, and for women teachers who could 
coach girls’ basketball teams and direct other courses in 
athletics for girls and in physical education. 

There is also on account of the rapid development 
of athletics in secondary schools and the organization 
of district and State contests an insistent demand for 
officials in basketball and football particularly who are 
thoroughly familiar with the game. Most of the violent 
disputes over athletics in secondary schools are due to 
incompetent officials. 

In order to meet this demand, this year for the first 
time the summer quarter of the University will offer 

















courses in all branches of athletics both for men and 
women. Classes in the major sports will begin June 
26 and end July 24. Successful coaches of national 
reputation will have charge of these classes. 

Mr. Gilmour Dobie, head coach in football at Cornell 
University, will have general charge of the organiza- 
tion and direction of the classes and will give instruc- 
tion in coaching football. Mr. Dobie has a national 
reputation, having been Athletic Director and Athletic 
Coach at the North Dakota Agricultural College, coach 
in football at the University of Minnesota, the Univer- 
sity of Washington, the United States Naval Academy, 
and Cornell. He has also had considerable experience 
as a basketball player and a baseball player and played 
one year of professional baseball. He is one of the 
most successful coaches in the United States. 

Mr. W. L. Lush, head coach in baseball and basket- 
ball in the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
one of the most successful basketball coaches in the 
country, will have charge of the classes in baseball and 
basketball and will assist in track and field sports. 





TEACHERS WANTED—$95 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held throughout the entire coun- 
try. During 1922 many permanent, life, positions will 
be filled at from $1,100 to $1,800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those interested 
should write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
D-251, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing coming 
examination dates and places and large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtainable and sample 
examination questions, which will be sent free of charge. 
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Mr. Lush was coach of baseball at Yale University 
from 1905 to 1911, coach of professional baseball 1912 
and 1913, Columbia University 1914, Fordham Univer- 
ity 1915 and 1916, and has been director of athletics 
at Fordham and coach in baseball and basketball and 
track, United States Naval Academy, from 1917 to 1922. 

Classes for women will be under the direction of 
Miss Emma Ody Pohl, director of physical training, 
Mississippi State College for Women, and physical di- 
rector in the University of Virginia summer quarter 
for the past four years. 

Lambeth Field, one of the most beautiful athletic 
fields in the East, will be used as well as Fayer- 
weather Gymnasium. The Redland Swimming Club, the 
largest open-air concrete swimming pool in the South, 
will be available to all students. 

Cuas. G. Mapuis, Dean. 





High School, Normal, College, Business and 
Professional ees -:- -:- Catalog Free. 


Teachers Professional College, Wash., D. C. 


| BE WISE; STUDY-AT-HOME 





TEACHERS Are your interested in securing 


a position where the pay is com- 
mensurate with your worth? We can place you at the 
highest salary. Vacancies in Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey. All positions pay over $100 per month. 


General Teachers Bureau 


3242 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
Registration Free 





70 Fifth Avenue 





A New Civics of Particular Note 


COMMUNITY LIFE AND CIVIC PROBLEMS 


By H. C. HILL, The University of Chicago High School 


A direct outgrowth of classroom work, this new civics represents a combination 
of civics, sociology, and economics adapted to the capacity and interests of students 
in the early years of their high-school course. 


A clear and concrete explanation of the important institutions and problems 
of modern life, with emphasis on functions rather than on organization. 


Over 200 illustrations and maps add to the value of the text, and assist the 
teacher in making the lessons very real and vivid. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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TEACH 


VIRGINIA FIRST 


The Project Method 
THE BULLETIN of the 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT FARMVILLE 
for January, 1922, deals with 
PROJECTS FOR VIRGINIA 
SCHOOLS 
It gives practical suggestions for link- 
ing up school work with the 
Virginia Historical Pageant 
by means of class-room work, communi- 
ty activities and school and community 
pageants. It also discusses debating as 


a project and gives several hundred ques- 
tions for school debates. Price, 25c 


Address: The Book Room, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Farmville, Va. 








, 
FREDERICKSBURG STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL 

Two Year Courses 
. For Teachers in Primary Grades 
. For Teachers in Grammar Grades 
. For Teachers in High School Grades 

(Junior and Senior) 

For Teachers in Home Economics 
For Teachers in Business Subjects 


Four Year Courses 

. For Teachers in Business Subjects 
. For Teachers in Industrial Arts 
For Teachers in Music Supervision 
. For Teachers in Physical Education 

The B. S. Degree in Education is awarded to 
Students completing a four-year course. 

Graduates of two-year Normal Courses and two- 
year College Courses may complete the degree 
course in two years. 

Student Aid Positions and State Scholarships. 


Summer Quarter, 1922 
1. Full Normal School Quarter in both Junior and 
Senior work offered. 
2. Second and Third Summers of Elementary 
Course as outlined prior to 1920. 
3. Summer Elementary Course as outlined in 1922. 
4. Review Courses for first and second grade certi- 
ficates. 
Literature for both Regular and Summer School 


NOW READY. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


won — 


_ 


ON 

















HARRISONBURG 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Courses Leading to Professional Diplema: 


Two Year Courses 


For Primary and Kindergarten Teachers. 
For Grammar Grade Teachers. 

For Junior High School Teachers. 

For High School Teachers. 


Pe Ppe 


Four Year Course 


In Home Economics, under the Smith-Hughes Law, lead- 
ing to the B. S. degree in Educatien, 


Opportunities for students needing financial assistance 
through 


System of student service 
Free State Scholarships 
State Loan Fund 


Only candidates for professional courses admitted 
Mature student body makes for high professional 
standards and splendid school spirit. 


Exceptional practice teaching facilities in beth urban 
and rural schools. 


For Catalogue address 
SAMUEL P. DUKE, Presidenz 


Shenandoah Collegiate 


Institute 


AND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Co-educational 


DAYTON, VIRGINIA 
1876 - - - = = = = 1922 





Shenandoah Collegiate Institute offers unusual 
advantages to those who wish a_ well-rounded 
education at a very reasonable cost. It is a 
splendid home school where the students are in 
close contact with a faculty of 21 members who 
reside on the campus. 

The Collegiate Department with a faculty com- 
posed entirely of college graduates provides a 
broad and fully accredited college preparatory 
course and an additional two years of Junior Col- 
lege work, 

Special two and three year courses are given 
in Art, Expression, Business, and Domestic 
Science. 

The School of Music offers individual instruc- 
tion in Vocal Music, Piano, Violin, Wind Instru- 
ments and Piano Tuning. <A strong course in 
Public School Music is being emphasized. 











For catalog and book of campus views, address 


Ss. C. I. BOX 90 
Dayton, Virginia 
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Virginia Military 
Institute 


Collegiate, 
Technical, 
Military 


For Information Address 


POST ADJUTANT, V. M. I. 


LEXINGTON - - - - £VimcINIA 








College of 
William and Mary 


1693----1921 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





Thorough academic courses leading to the de- 
grees of A.B., B.S., and M.A.; well equipped 
laboratories and excellent library; unexcelled 
health conditions, historic environment and in- 
timate contact with the best ideals of VIRGINIA. 

WILLIAM AND MARY is also the STATE 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN. 

Special Teachers’ Training Courses. 

Course in Home Economics under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, Pre-Engineering courses. Courses in 
courses, Pre-Engineering courses.. Courses in 
business administration and commerce. Courses 
for commercial teachers. 

State scholarships for those preparing to be 
teachers and superintendents. 


Loan Fund for Virginia students. 
For Particulars, address 


College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


H. L. Brwwces, J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
Registrar President 




















University of Virginia, 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 
VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


The following Departments of study are represented: 


I—THE COLLEGE 


By virtue of the elective system undegraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural 


or Vocational). 
IIl.—DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the Col- 
lege. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 


IIl.—DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 


IV.—DEPARTMENT OF LAW 


The course covers three years of study. Entrance requirements include oye year of College 


work. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V.—DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 


VI.—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Excellent facilities for the professional training for those who expect to teach or to admin- 


ister school affairs. 
VIIL—SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of 
high school principals, teachers, and schoo] administrators. 
TUITION IN ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS FREE TO VIRGINIANS. Loan Funds available for men 
and women. All other exp:nses reduced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. Address THE REGISTRAR 
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Our maps are good and low in price. 
from the rural school to the 
versities can, and are using our maps to advantage. 

Let us send them to you for your examination at our 
expense and you may be the judge as to the quality, 
workmanship, and prices of our maps. 
return postage if not entirely satisfactory. 


McCONNELL MADE MAPS 


The following are a few of the places that are using our maps m Virginia 


Bedford _..----. ---- Randolph-Macon Academy ' 
Bridgewater ~------- Bridgewater College 
Buena Vista _-_______Southern Seminary 
Cyatnam ........... Chatham Training School 
en Chatham Episcopal Institute 
res Shenandoah Collegiate Institute 
East Radford _______ State Normal School'!for Women 
a Emory and Henry College 
Fort Defiance _______ Augusta Military Academy 
Front Royal ...._-_- Randolph-Macon Academy 
Harrisonburg __--_-- State Normal and Industrial School 
i eee Hollins College for Women 
Lawrenceville _______ St. Paul Normal and Industrial School 
ene Virginia Military Institute 
Lynchourg ......... Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
Ly nchburg shanti Lynchburg College 
Lynchburg _________ Virginia Episcopa'’ School 
eS ae Roanoke College 
Staunton icbtepaedti ested Stuart Hall 
Alexandria Clarksville Manassas Schuyler 
Amissville Culpeper Mitchell Staunton 
sient, Being, Rett Waren 
ann disputanta Norfo Wiaterined 
sovdton Fredericksburg Pulaski : 
Boykins Hamilton Roanoke warner 
Brandy Station Lexington Salem West Falls Church 
Buchanan Winchester 


Write for Our List of Maps 


McCONNELL SCHOOL MAP CO. 


213 INSTITUTE PLACE 


Any school 


largest colleges and uni- 


We will pay 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





LO er eee ooo 
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cussed. 


231-245 West 39th Street 








For Your History and Civics Courses 


SER 





THE WEBSTER HISTORIES 


Brilliantiy written, sociological in viewpoint, modern in organization 
of material. “A WEBSTER BOOK FOR EVERY COURSE.” 


WILLIAMSON’S PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


A new text for the problems of democracy course. Economics, 
sociology, and government interestingly and authoritatively dis- 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York City 











VIRGINIA 
ENGRAVING CO., Ine. 


Photo Engravers 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Special Rates on Work 





for Annuals 








ie 
i 








General Service Education 


Bureau 


608 Observatory Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 


College or Normal School graduates de- 
siring to teach west of the Mississippi 
should write for our FREE enrollment 


blank. 
ETHEL B. ASH, Manager 





abe. 
a 





Address 





EXCHANGE YOUR LEISURE THIS VACATION FOR A 
PROFITABLE SUMMER OF TRAVEL 
UNUSUAL ADVANTAGE WITH AGREEABLE ASSOCIATES 
Women teachers wanted to travel during the summer vacation. Salary to start, with 
all railroad fare paid. Interesting work along school lines offering splendid chance 
to travel; business training and good income assured. Applicants must have at least 
two years of college or normal training and three years of teaching experience. Those 
who can start earliest and work longest given preference. Pleasant summer terri- 
tory open. Give full particulars concerning age, education and time you can start 
work, in first letter. This may lead to a successful permanent business career for you. 


S. L. WEEDON & CO. Dept. V. J., 112 E. Prospect Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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These Newspapers 
use the 
AMERICANA 


Albany Evening Journal 

Albany Knickerbocker 
Press 

Boston American 

Boston Post 

Boston Transcript 

Chicago Tribune 

Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago American 

Cleveland News 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Davenport Times 

Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 

Detroit Free Press 

Detroit News 

Duluth News-Tribune 

El Paso Herald 

Fargo Courier-News 

Fort Wayne Journal- 
Gazette 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram 

Fresno Republican 

Grand Forks Herald 

Indianapolis Star 

Knoxville Journal & Tri- 
bune 

Los Angeles Times 

Lowell Courier-Citizen 

Lynchburg News 

Miami Herald 

Minneapolis Tribune 

Montreal Star 

Muskegon Chronicle 

Nashville Banner 

New Haven Journal- 
Courier 

New York Herald 

New York Times 

New York Tribune 

Oklahoma News 

Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin 

Pittsburgh Gazette-Times 

Pontiae Daily Press 

Providence Journal 

Richmond Times-Dispatch 

Rochester Times-Union 

Saginaw News-Courier 

St. Paul Dispatch 

San Antonio Express 

Scranton Republican 

Sioux City Tribune 

Topeka State Journal 

Troy Record 

Washington Star 








SMASHING NEWS 


It’s coming thick and fast in the 


papers just now! 


the pages of the daily press! 


Celebrities strew 


Diplo- 


macy and the politics of the hour fill 


the air! 


of the war—loom large! 


Great events—the aftermath 


Newspapers 


talk in terms of continents, empires 


and republics! 


Newspaper Men, when they 
get assignments to cover 
such subjects as these, must 
have recourse to reference 
books. Newspapers cannot 
afford to make mistakes. 

There Is Little Time ina 
newspaper office to “go out 
and look up” facts. Facts 
must be at the editor’s elbow. 
In other words, he must 
have an up-to-date reference 
book right beside his desk. 

To Be of Any Real Use 
to a newspaper, a reference 
work must have been edited 
since the War. It must give 
a true picture of countries, 
of men, of science, of in- 
dustry, of the great revolu- 
tions in thought and pro- 
gress—as they are today. 

Misinformation Is Worse 
Than None. 


In the Thirty Volumes of 
the new _ Encyclopedia 
AMERICANA will be 


found 80,000 articles includ- 
ing signed articles by more 
than 2,000 world-eminent 
specialists. The engrossing 
subjects of today are all to 
be found within the covers 
of this marvelous storehouse 
of knowledge. 

The Contributors of the 
new AMERICANA include 
many of the great names of 
the world—historians, pub- 
licists, engineers, scientists, 
statesmen, leaders of human 
thought and action — and 
these are not only Americans 
but citizens from the lead- 
ing countries of the world. 

The Encyclopedia AMER- 
ICANA is the best that 
American brains and money 
can produce. 

The Encyclopedia AMER- 
ICANA is “the first of the 
larger encyclopedias to be 
published since the close of 
the European War” (Boston 
Public Library Vews Notes). 


The Encycloped 


AMERICANA 


The Leading Reference Work of the World 


Descriptive literature of the Encyclopedia Americana 
may be obtained by addressing the Encyclopedia Americana 
Corporation, at 27 William Street, New York, or the Peo- 
ples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Zenith Motion Picture Machine 





¥ ae 








AFE 
IMPLE 


Sure 


yroved and listed as 
gt machine by 
the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of the 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 





Write for Catalog and 
Information to 
EDUCATIONAL MOVIE CORP. 
110 N. 7th St., Richmond, Va. 








The WILLIAM 
BYRD PRESS 


Incorporated 


QUALITY PRINTERS 
AT RIGHT PRICES — 


We Specialize on 


School Catalogs 


and 
School Annuals 








1430-2-4-6 East Franklin Street 








RICHMOND : : VIRGINIA 








Lippincott’s School Projects Series 


Edited by William F. Russell, Ph.D. 


The project method of teaching has passed the experimental! stage — here 
its place and advantages are clearly set forth and voluminously illus- 
trated. 


How to Teach Silent Reading to Beginners. By Emma Watkins. §1.60 


A most timely and important volume—not only does it discuss a matter 
very much in the current professional thought, but its contents are so 
detailed, so enthusiastically alive, so sound and stimulating that the 
book will improve the work of every primary teacher in whose hands 
it is placed. 


A Project Curriculum. By Margaret Wells, Ph.D. 2 00 


Dealing with the project as a means of organizing the curriculum of the 
elementary school. In the measure in which her work and its presen- 
tation may lead teachers to introduce larger elements of the wholesome, 
purposeful, social activities of children into the schools as a vital part 
of their courses of study, Miss Wells has made a valuable contribution 
to the improvement of the elementary school. 


Projects in the Primary Grades. By Alice M. Krackowizer. $1.40 


The first chapter gives the purpose of the method and is followed by 
one on children’s purposeful activities. These give the big reasons 
why projects fit so well into the scheme of primary education. The 
remainder of the book gives the big types of activities in which children 
engage. 


Redirection of High School Instruction. By Lull and Wilson $1.60 


Accepts the social point of view in education. Discusses the essential 
features of the socialized procedure in the classroom with the results 
concretely set forth. Much attention is given to training pupils how to 
study. Shows how this function of the school is normally performed 
when the socialized procedure prevails in the child’s study and in the 
class exercises of the school. 


The usual discounts are allowed. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 


The World Remapped 


By EB. BAXTER BLAIR 


An 80-page book summarizing the 
tremendous changes in World Geography 
by continents. 

Every teacher of geography and his- 
tory should have it on her desk for ready 
reference. Any teacher would be glad 
to pay several dollars for it. 


Send 20c in stamps or coin. 





Use Coupon 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 
5235-5257 Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO 


r 99 
Piel) bet 
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Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 


The State Agricultural and Mechanical College 
All Courses Open Alike to Men and Women 


Four-year courses, for high school graduates, leading to B.S. degree in 
Agriculture, Engineering, Science, and Teacher-Training. Two-year courses 
in Pre-medical, Home Demonstration, Practical Agriculture, and Practical 
Mechanics. Short unit courses in agricultural branches and printing (linotype). 


For catalog and full information, address: 


DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, V. P. I., Blacksburg, Va. 


























The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


James E. Gregg, Principal 


° Sean Frank K. Rogers, Treasurer 
George P. Phenix, Vice-Principal Hampton, Virginia William H. Scoville, Secretary 


Object—Founded in 1868 by Gen. Samuel C. Armstrong to train selected 


youth who should go out to teach and train their people. The Institute was. 


designed to instruct Negro youth in morality, industry, and thrift, as well as in 
earnest and practical Christianity. 


Hampton Today—An industrial village with 900 boarding students; 1,100 
acres; 140 buildings; instruction farm of 835 acres; and 200 teachers and 
workers. Hampton stands for “a sound body, a trained capacity, and an un- 
selfish outlook on life.” Hampton is on the State of Virginia list of approved 
four-year secondary schools. 


Revised Courses—(1) Normal School: Two-year course, based on four-year 
secondary course; (2) Agricultural School: Collegiate course of 3 years (36 
months), based on four-year secondary course; (3) Trade School: Four-year 
course in 1] trades and short course in 3 trades; (4) Business School: Four- 
year course, based on two-year secondary course; (5) Home Economics School: 
Two-year course, based on four-year secondary course; (6) Academic School: 
Four-year secondary course; also preparatory course. 
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DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 
Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000 West Marshall Street 
RicuMonp, Va., Distributors 

















Modern Junior 
_ Mathematics 


By MARIE GUGLE 





Gives arithmetic, algebra, and geometry in proper 
proportion and connected relationship. 


Provides a smooth passage between the work of 
the first 
mathematics. 


six grades and senior high school 


Reads like a story the drawings make it doubly 
attractive. 


Interests students because it shows them the 
application of the problems to everyday life. 


Book One 80 cts. Book Two 90 cts. Book Three $1. 


Send for free circular “Three Year Course in 
Mathematics for Junior High Schools” 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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- PRANG - | 
TEMPERA COLORS 


- OR PWO-ENTR Fumes 





. Sere Anitnicanw Craron Co. 


SANTASRYO. SEW YORK ay 








Prang Tempera 
Colors 


the perfect medium for school 
design work 


INCE design work has taken such an im- 
portant place in school art courses, Prang 
Tempera Colors have come into wide use. 

Made of the finest of materials, they give rich, 
velvety effects in intensely brilliant tones, and 
may be applied without danger of clouding or 
glazing. 

Their popularity among art teachers and stu- 
dents alike is due largely to these things: 

To their subtle differences in color tones; 

To their capacity for remaining intimately 
mixed, both while in use and while standing 
unused from one day to another; , 

To their adaptability for use on paper, card- 
board, wood, modeling clay and a variety of 
other surfaces ; 

To the fact that they will not crack nor mold 
nor mildew. 

Made in the largest and most thoroughly 
equipped factories of their kind in the world, 
Prang Tempera Colors are products of an un- 
surpassed manufacturing skill. They may be 
obtained in opaque glass jars and in tubes, the 
full palette of colors giving all the elasticity 
needed for the finest work. : 


~ (The ~ 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY - OHIO~~----- NEW YORK 


Established 1835 
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THREE NOTABLE GROUPS 


SCIENCE 

Black and Conant ................. PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 
Black and Davis .................. PRACTICAL PHYSICS 
ce eee Soy eee LABORATORY PROJECTS IN PHYSICS 
aw ukicarn suai ane aimee PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY 
UES. 5a bd ie 5 de brrcic Rl wee eee eR SCIENCE OF HOME AND COMMUNITY 
WEMMERS ciciesccccccccccecwevecesce. MELEE. LIVING 
WHIBIOW cas cceccceccccscsiscesveecs BDEMEINEAR?Y ENDUSTRIAL ARTS 

MATHEMATICS 
Ford and Ammerman ............. FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
Ford and Ammerman ............. SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
Ford and Ammerman ........... .. PLANE GEOMETRY 
Ford and Ammerman ............. SOLID GEOMETRY 
MEN 3 So sah be kris noe a eae aee PROGRESSIVE PROBLEMS IN 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY 
Rie@gett ......cccccccscacsecssscssss PRACEICAL BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
TEACHERS’ BOOKS 

ee eee eee ee eee FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATION 
Bode ........ccececcccecesceeceeeee INTELLIGENCE OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
Oe oer nr ret pee TEACHING TO THINK 
NNN i Poe as crysis ave eie ew eierg oie eee ee TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING 
A CS ere Sea ae re ete PSYCHOLOGY OF ARITHMETIC 


COMPLETE CATALOGUES 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Wew York : Boston : Atlanta : Da : Chicago : San Francisco 














FOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


To Boys and Girls Who Go to College 


Clark’s Introduction to Science gives an opportunity to learn some- 
thing about all the sciences before choosing any one for special 
study. Its clearcut presentation of fundamental principles prepares 
them for more thorough work in their college classes. Better prep- 
aration means more zeal for work. 


To Boys and Girls Who Do Not Go to College 


Clark’s Introduction to Science offers exceedingly useful informa- 
tion about the science of everyday things. It touches the practical 
side of life at more points than any other text. Among the sub- 
jects treated are: Food Substitutes and Adulterants; Bacteria and 
Food; Household Chemicals; Fuels; Artificial Lighting; Electrical 
Devices. Its style is easy and un-textbook-like, yet every statement 
of fact is scientificially accurate. 


The author is BERTHA M. CLARK, Ph. D., Head of Science Department 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia. 


American Book Company 
Represented by C. W. DICKINSON, JR., Cartersville, Va. | 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Nowisthe Timeto Get the Latest Mapsand Globes 


We handle Johnstons Imported Maps, Globes, Charts, and publi- 
cations. Same show new boundaries and nations, new discoveries. 
and explorations. Thoroughly revised. Color work brighter. We 
handle maps for every purpose from the inexpensive paper desk 
outline maps to maps ranging in price to $35.00 each. A large 
variety of series of political maps to choose from. Get our latest 
catalog No. A-21 of Geography and Political Maps and Globes. 
Catalog H-21 History Maps including Mediaeval and Modern His- 
tory, Ancient History, English History, Bible History, American 
History, and Blackboard Outline Maps and Paper Outline Maps 
used in connection with same. Charts on Natural History and 
Physiology, Botany Maps and Charts. No school is complete with- 
out up-to-date Maps and Globes. 





Get the genuine trade mark ‘‘Virgoplate.” 
There are many imitations, but the genuine Vir- 


Vi RGOPLATE goplate contains a great many special advantages 


(TRADE mMaRK) over other so-called composition blackboards. Made 


in black and green, in standard widths and lengths. 
BLACKBOARD Write for free 


Best blackboard manufactured. 
sample today. 


Kvery article for schools and colleges. Write for latest catalogs and revised price list. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. MarsHaut Sr. RICHMOND, VA. Box 1177. 
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: Aldine Reading Method 


The publication of Books Seven and Eight of the 
Aldine Readers in the Spring of 1921 marks the com- 
AL DVS pletion of the Revised Edition of a series of Readers 
which represents a well-organized and constructive 
method founded upon story-telling, dramatization, 
and other mediums that appeal directly to the intelli- 
gence of the child. 








Vv) 

















( Learning to Read— ( Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand 
case oe nar Phonic Chart, with stand 
~_ pet Sight Word Cards (123 in set) 
——— een Phonic Cards (54 in set) 
Primer Rhyme Charts (19 in set) 
Book One CHARTS | Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) 
J Book Two AND - Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 
READERS 4} Book Three* Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Book Four* CARDS Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Book Five* Seat Work Card, No. 1 
Book Six* Seat Work Card, No. 2 
Book Seven* Seat Work Card, No. 3 
Book Eight* Seat Work Cards, Large Type Edition. 
*Published in Pupils’ and All words of Primer Rhymes, | to 9 inclu- 
in Teachers’ Editions. 7 sive, 36 point type, 3 cards in set. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


73 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ~ 623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


7 Viv vis vis vc Wy us Us wlerele Wy Wir wa Wr Wir War Ui a ur Wir Wir War ules as arr rer a Me 
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Why Pay the Middleman? 

Why Pay Excessive Freight Rates? 
Buy Direct from Factory. 

Patronize a Southern Industry. 

Prices Delivered Anywhere in Virginia. 


SINGLES DOUBLES 
DO BE NE ivkecwccacbseaiees $6.75 $9.00 


Oe ee eee 6.50 8.50 
See a 6.25 8.00 
Fronts and Rears, all sizes.... 6.00 7.50 
Recitation Seats. All sizes, 4,6 and 8 ft. long, $2 per ft. 
SRE IN on oo. s ccorvg ha o5.0.0e es es eee 75¢ each 


Large Stock. Immediate Shipment. 


Write for Our Catalogue of School 
Furniture and Supplies. 


THE SOUTHERN 
DESK COMPANY 
HICKORY, N. C. 














Eclipse School Furniture 


Write for Catalogue Showing Our Complete Line of 
STATIONARY AND ADJUSTABLE DESKS---MOVABLE DESKS 





Eclipse Movable Chair Desk 


New Eclipse Sanitary Single Stationary Desk 
MANUFACTURED BY 
The Cheodor Kundts Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


VIRGINIA OFFICE: 110 NORTH 7th STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 
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